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GREEN ROLLERS AND ELECTRIC SHEETS. 


\ PAPER READ BEFORE ST. LOUIS TYPOTHET.E, MARCH 8, 1889 


BY C, W. CRUTSINGELI 


Hi discussions that have 
this place upon economic 


ur trade, and the resulting benefits that have accrued to 


heretofore been held in 


questions pertaining to 


ur membership, induce me to offer for your considera- 
on some suggestions upon a topic that has not, so far 

I know, been touched upon either here or elsewhere. 
Among the many troubles which beset the pathway of 
striving to do first-class work at all 


1¢ master printer, 


mes, are two, which are occasioned by directly oppo- 


te atmospheric conditions. The one by warm, damp 
eather, and the other by a dry and usually cold atmos- 
called 


electricity in the paper. It 


there. The first producing what is commonly 


and the latter 
that both 


not entirely overcome by the very simplest means ; and 


reen rollers, 


s my belief these troubles may be almost if 


n the fullness of that belief, offer the following sugges- 


tions ¢ 


As is well known, printers’ rollers are 


both of 


composed 


irgely of glue and glycerine, which substances 


ire very hydroscopic, or possess the property of readily 


ibsorbing moisture from the atmosphere. In warm, 


damp weather the roller absorbs an undue amount of 

noisture from the atmosphere, which soaks into its sur- 

and causes it to become sticky, mushy and rotten ; 

e composition pulls off in little pieces, which fill in the 

counters of the type, producing results anything but 
itisfactory. 

Some the mate- 


years ago, I undertook the study of 


ils generally used in the manufacture of roller com- 


osition, but found nothing that was satisfactory written 


ion the subject of glue making ; so, after much time 
pent in hunting through the libraries, I obtained permis- 
Max, 


wie at Rock Springs, in the western part of the city, 


n from Messrs. Tamm & Co. to visit their glue 


there to witness and assist in the different processes 
ne manufacture of glue; and the care of handling, 


“ressing, assorting and combining of the different kinds 


of stock from which glue is made. As vou well 


imagine, the opportunity was too good to let slip, and I 
it to the fullest. 


may 


availed myself of 


The subject in hand calls only for a knowledge of the 


process of drying: ‘The glue stock having been boiled 


out, the resulting ‘* soup” is run off into coolers and 


allowed to stand over night to cool. In the morning it 
mass of jelly, containing from eight to 
If left in 


behooves the 


is found to be a 
twelve parts of water to the one part of glue. 
this condition long, it will decay ; so it 
manufacturer to get rid of the water as rapidly as possi 
ble. 

from 


To accomplish this the jelly is cut up into slices 
one thirty-second to one-quarter of an inch in 
thickness, according to the quality of the stock used and 
the grade or style of glue to be produced, and laid upon 
the nets to be dried. Formerly glue makers depended 
entirely upon piling the glue-covered nets out in the open 
the 


of revolving slats, which could be opened to allow the 


air, or in covered sheds, sides of which were made 


warm, dry air to blow over the nets, or be closed upon 


but the go-aheadativeness of 


the approach of a storm ; 
the nineteenth century could not brook such slow meth 
ods, and I am violating no confidence in stating that the 
greater part of the glue now made in the United States 
is dried by being placed in long rooms or tunnels, and 
heated 


a strong blast of air, to the proper temperature, 


blown over it, mechanically. 


The printers’ green roller, like the glue-maker’s jelly, 


has a surplus of moisture in its surface, only ; although 


the proportion is not nearly so great, and can readily be 
dried out and brought into perfect working condition by 
dry air over it. This can be 


blowing a blast of warm, 


done by placing the rollers in a box and blowing the air 
through, or by sending a blast over them while in the 


press and at werk. It should be remembered, in this 
that 


moisture is increased with the increase of temperature. 


connection, the capacity of the air to absorb 


My suggestion is to place an ordinary blower of suit 
able make and capacity for the work to be done, in the 


boiler room I say in the boiler room, because there 


the air is, or ought to be, warm and dry — although good 


results may be obtained by utilizing the air of the 
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pressroom—conduct through ordinary tin pipes the 
warm, dry air to the pressroom to be used in drying out 
the green rollers. 

For offices not using power, I would suggest a small 
In fact, 


the ordinary printing office bellows is no mean weapon 


blower so mounted as to be easily run by hand. 


with which to overcome this difficulty. 

Now, as to electricity in paper: 

That electricity does exist in paper is beyond a 
doubt, and in order to be able to devise some means of 
getting rid of it, it is well to understand how it got there. 

Paper itself is a non-conductor of electricity. 

Electricity is generated, or set free, either by friction 
or chemical decomposition ; and as we find it in the 
original package, as it comes from the mill, only in 
finished papers, which are so finished by passing between 
numbers of steel rolls, working in a train, we naturally 
come to the conclusion that the pressure and slip, or 
friction of the calendering rolls are responsible for the 
generation of electricity in the paper. 

But you will say that not all the finished papers, as 
they come from the mill, are so charged. 

In winter, with the thermometer around zero, the 
atmosphere is as near perfectly dry as it ever gets to be, 
as the moisture is then congealed and deposited in the 
shape of frost or snow. In summer the air is, during 
the dryest weather we have in this latitude, only com- 
paratively dry. 

Air charged with moisture, especially warm air, is an 
excellent conductor of electricity, while dry air is a very 
poor conductor. 

If you will look into this matter, I think you will find 
that nearly all paper, in the original packages, which 
are electrified, will be found to have been made in cold, 
There may be a few days in summer 
When the 


atmosphere is moist it carries the electricity off from the 


dry weather. 
sufficiently dry to cause the same effect. 


paper as generated ; and, when dry, the electricity gen- 
erated is left in the paper. 

We find in the printing office that this condition 
occurs chiefly in winter, when the weather outside is 
It is 


clear and cold, and the atmosphere dry. much 


more likely to occur in steam-heated rooms— where 
proper attention is not paid to ventilation, causing a hot, 
dry air—than in rooms heated by stoves. 

In practice we find that the opening of opposite win- 
dows and doors, sprinkling the floor with water, smear- 
ing the cylinder with glycerine ; hanging wet cloths from 
the feed-board ; piling wet rags, sponges, paper or bricks 
upon the fly-table ; allowing steam to escape from the 
radiators, or from pipes run under, around and about the 
press, all for the purpose of moistening the air, in whole 
or in part, overcomes the difficulty. 

It is a singular fact that electrified or electrical paper, 
which has gone through the press on the first side with 
but slight annoyance, will often, on running it through 
to print the reverse side, put the pressman to his wits’ 
ends to keep it on the fly-table, and renders it utterly 
impossible for the feeder to handle the sheets at any- 
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where near the average speed, thus entailing great loss 
by diminishing the output of the press. In this case the 
paper is still further charged with electricity by passing 
through the press, rubbing on the sheet below it, and on 
the metal-clad edge of the feed-board, and on the 
fenders. 

My suggestion for overcoming this well-known con- 
dition, called ‘‘ electricity in the paper,” is substantially 
the same as that for overcoming the ‘green roller” 
difficulty, with the difference that the current of warm air 
projected through the pipes be charged with moisture, 
by turning a jet of steam or spray of water into the 
blower, and the current of moisture-laden air be sent 
around about and past the press, as experiment may 
prove best, to carry away the electricity ; as it would be 
hard to find a better conductor of electricity than warm, 
damp air, especially if it is in motion. 

The suggestion of using the blower to dry out green 
rollers is with me a matter of knowledge. ‘That of using 
a current of warm, damp air for overcoming electricity 
in paper, while never having been practically tested by 
me, is, in my opinion, an idea which it will pay to 


investigate. 
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HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


Written for 


BY W. BALTIMORE, 


“ OTHING succeeds like success,” is an old and 
familiar axiom that we all appreciate and seem to 


thoroughly understand, for without success one would 


R. W., 


hardly succeed. So, in analyzing this sentence, we find 
it to contain nothing more than a self-evident fact put in 
concise and positive language. The more important 
thing for us to consider, and what we mostly desire to 
know, is, are there elements within the grasp of every 
man of studied — and 


thoroughly carried out, will lead to success, or a posi 


business, which, if properly 
tion within that envied circle inhabited only by those 
termed successful people ? 

If we are close observers of things and human nature, 
and of good sound judgment, we have already discovered 
that character, intelligence, energy and progressiveness, 
are the elements which are at work operating in the life 
of every successful business man. 

This is particularly true and noticeable when applied 
to those engaged in the varied branches of the printer’s 
art. To illustrate: Take the publication of a daily news 
paper, which, to be successful, must not only have merit 
intellectually, but also mechanically. Its articles and 
criticisms must not only be ably written, but must be 
shown in the best style and most attractive form. 

Without the two—the intellectual and the mechanical 
—working in perfect unison and harmony, it will neve! 
reach that position occupied by the successful paper. 

Therefore, to gain success in the field of newspape: 


literature, these four elements must be brought into 


requisition. 
In the editorial department, character and _ intelli 


gence must be found, while in the managing department 
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Such 


character that will make itself felt in a community and 


energy and progressiveness must be displayed. 


gain the confidence of the people; and a broad intelli- 
gence capable of quickly grasping and mastering the 
various and complex questions of the times, and convey- 
ing them in a condensed and appreciative style. In the 
managing department there must be energy and progres- 
siveness ; such energy that is at work at all times to 
advance the interest of the paper and make it more 
attractive, personally seeing to it that all things con- 
nected with its mechanical departments are in proper 
and satisfactory working order; such progressiveness 
that will always keep abreast with the times, seeing that 
everything has a bright and attractive look, using the 
latest and best productions of the typefounders, and dis- 
carding at all times that which looks or has the appear- 
ance of being time-worn or antiquated. 

Another illustration is in the publication of a country 
paper. Who ever heard of a country paper that was 
poorly written and badly printed, that was ever success 
ful ? 


city daily. 


The same elements must be at work here as in the 


A great many papers are ably written and are not 
successful, owing to being badly printed, and to poor 
‘¢make-up.” 

These are essential matters to which the publisher of 
a country paper generally does not give the proper con- 
sideration and attention, seeming to lose sight of the fact 
that the success of a paper depends as much upon its 
mechanical appearance, as upon any other one thing. 

Therefore, to be successful, all of the four elements 
mentioned must be brought into play, and the publisher 
must not only give his readers good matter to digest, but 
he must present it in a modern, pleasing and attractive 
style. 

In looking into the jobbing branch of the printer’s 
art and observing the successful man, we find that he 
embodies the same four elements. 

He is a recognized man of character in the com- 
munity, and has gained the confidence of his customers, 
and all those who have any business dealing with him. 
He is able to intelligently master all the details of his 
business, and obtain the best results. He is a man of 
energy, personally overseeing everything ; nothing escapes 
his notice ; he is always on the alert, seeing that every- 
thing is working in proper order, and that the work is 
turned out promptly as promised. He is a progressive 
man, giving his customers the best value for their money ; 
ever on the lookout for anything that is new and novel 
and likely to improve his work and make it more attract- 
ive. He keeps well posted, consults the latest specimen 
sheets issued from time to time by the typefounders, sub- 
scribes to the best trade journals, takes them home with 
him, and at his fireside studies up the good things always 
to be found therein, with a practical application to "his 
business. 

Thus it will be seen that, to be successful, we must 
have true merit, gained by being men of character, intel- 


ligence, energy and pregressiveness. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO, XLIX BY S. W. FALLIS. 


HE ‘‘ Religious Emblem” of 1809 was intended by its 
T projector (according to the preface), ‘* to draw into 
one focus ail the talent of the day,” and it is a very con 
spicuous mark in the history of wood engraving in En 
gland. In1815 Nesbit returned to the place of his nativity, 
where he continued to reside until 1830. While living in 
the country he did not abandon the art entirely, yet the 
cuts executed by him during this period were very few. 
In 1818, while living in the North, he engraved a large cut 
of Rinaldo and Armida for ‘* Savage’s Hints on Decora 


tive Printing.”” This cut and another, the ‘‘Cave of 
Despair,” in the same work and same size, engraved by 
Robert Bronston, were expressly given to display the per 


Nesbit’s 


cut was somewhat criticised by the draftsman, Mr. J. 


fection modern wood engraving had attained. 


Thurston, his principal objection being that it was too 
dark. 
to the 
free to acknowledge that the first proof of the cut 


Nesbit accordingly went over the cut again, 


satisfaction of Thurston, but connoisseurs are 
is superior to those taken after it was worked over, 
although great care and judgment were taken in thus 
working it up. 

In order to give a fictitious value to this book of Sav 
age’s, after a certain number of copies were made, several 
of the cuts were defaced, by being sawn across in sev- 
eral places, in such a manner as to spoil the cuts, but as 
these saw cuts were only surface cuts, and done for the 
dishonest purpose of enhancing the value of the original 
prints, they were easily repaired by plugging and 
reéngraving the defaced portions, and reprinted ad vfiné 
tum, as the original prints before the defacing, and it 
requires a very practiced and educated eye, with very 
careful and thorough examination and comparison, to 
discover the difference, if any, between the cuts before 
and after this trick of defacing. 

In 1830 Nesbit returned to London, where he con 
tinued to reside and practice his art until his death, 
age of sixty-three years, on 


which occurred at the 


November 11, 1838, at **Queen’s Elms.” 

The excellence of his productions as a wood engraver 
made him always in demand, and his works much sought 
the best of Bewick’s 


after. He was acknowledged as 


pupils, and a greater master of his art than his fellow 


pupils, because he was never tempted beyond the limits 
of his craft. 

Charlton Nesbit was unquestionably the best wood 
engraver that proceeded from that great hive of art, the 
workshop of Thomas Bewick, as well as the most accom 
plished wood engraver of his time. 

Luke Clennell, another very distinguished pupil of 
Bewick, was a designer and painter, as well as a wood 
engraver ; was born in the village of Ulgham, near Mor 
peth, in Northumberland, April 8, 1781. 


age he was placed with a grocer (a relation), in Morpeth, 


At an early 


as an apprentice, where he remained until he was sixteen 


years of age. He showed some taste for art, and some 
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drawings that he made while at Morpeth attracted con- 
siderable attention among his friends and acquaintances, 
and the result was that on April 8, 1797, he was placed 
with Thomas Bewick as an apprentice fora term of seven 
years, and in a short time he showed extraordinary taste 
and great proficiency in wood engraving. As he drew 
with great correctness and speaking power and effect, 
Bewick, recognizing his talents, set him to copying on 
the wood several of Robert Johnson’s drawings, and to 
engrave them as tail pieces for his second volume of 
‘British Birds.” 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, Clennell 
continued to work for Bewick for some months, being 
chiefly employed in engraving cuts for a ‘* History of 
England,” published by Wallis & Scholey at 46 Pater 
noster Row. He received from Bewick two guineas each 


for engraving these cuts, and by some means learned 


that his employer received five guineas for what he paid 


He accordingly sent a proof of one of 


him but two. 
them, ‘* Alfred in the Danish Camp,” to the publishers, 


stating that the same was engraved by him. 

In the course of a few days he received a letter from 
the publishers, inviting him to come to London, and 
offering him employment until the cuts intended for this 
be finished. He accepted the offer, and 


work should 


soon set out for London, where he arrived in the latter 
part of autumn, 1804. 
\fter the expiration of his apprenticeship, and prior 


to his departure for London, he engraved several excel- 


lent cuts for a schoolbook, entitled, ‘* The Hive of 
\ncient and Modern Literature,” printed by S. Hodson, 
Newcastle. Clennell’s fellow-pupils were. Henry Hole 
and Kdward Willis. 

Most of Clennell’s cuts are characterized by their 


free and artistic-like execution, and though generally 
very spirited and carefully executed, bear the appearance 
of coarseness, which, however, is a good fault. He was 
accustomed to improve on the designs by Thurston by 
heightening the effect of light and shadow, and often 
corrected the outlines of Thurston’s drawings, to which 
at Clen- 


nell’s corrections his illustrations were very materially 


Thurston first objected, but seeing that by 


cood 


improved, he submitted gracefully to Clennell’s | 
judgment, and raised no subsequent objections to the 
liberties he took with his drawings for their general 
improvement. 

An admirable example of Clennell’s superior work is 


found in ** Faleoner’s Shipwreck,” an octavo edition, 
printed for Cadell & Davies, 1808. 

Mr. Jackson was in possession of the first proof of 
this beautful cut, inscribed ** Twickenham, September 
10, 1807,”’ where Clennell was residing at the time. 

The drawing was made on the block by Thurston, but 
the great spirit and effect was due to the judgment and 
careful handling of Clennell. 

All the other cuts in this book are engraved by Clen- 
nell, but although well executed, they do not call forth 
any especial notice. Two of these cuts were designed 
for another work, and do not bear very particularly on 
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the subject matter; they act the part as merely embel 
lishments without any particular adaptation. 

Clennell’s largest cut is one he engraved for the 
diploma of the Highland Society, from a design by 
Benjamin West, president of the Royal Academy, and 
for which he received fifteen guineas. The original 
drawing was made on paper, and Clennell gave Thurston 
A15 for copying on the block for him the figures within 
The 


Highland soldier 


the circle. supports of the circle, or wreaths, a 


end a fisherman on either side, he 


copied himself. The block on which he originally began 
the engraving of this cut consisted of several pieces of 
boxwood veneered on beech. After he had been at work 
on it some two months, it suddenly split one afternoon 
while he was at tea. Clennell, hearing the report of the 
crash, immediately suspected the cause, and on finding 
it damaged beyond repair, he, in a fit of passion, at 
realizing so much labor lost, threw all the tea-things into 
the fire. He, however, in a few days got a new block 
made, consisting of solid pieces of boxwood, firmly 
screwed and clamped together, paid Thurston another 
Z#.15 for drawing the center over again, and again drew 
the outside surroundings as before. He proceeded with 
renewed vigor and energy to the completion of the cut. 


To be continued. 
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PROGRESS IN LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 


NO... V. BY ALFRED PYE,. 


f YH AT the improvement in letterpress printing 


confined to jobwork alone is evidenced by the hand- 


is not 


some appearance of the books, magazines and periodicals 
Publishers have taken advantage of 
for the 


of the present day. 
every improvement in machinery or methods 
production of fine printing, with the result that today 
books of a high grade of artistic merit are placed in the 
hands of the public at prices that would have been con- 
sidered ridiculously low for the same class of goods a 
decade back. 

Various new processes of engraving have been dis- 
covered which have made it possible to illustrate de- 
scriptive articles in a vivid manner by reproducing 
sketches or photographs without the aid of the wood 
engraver and at small cost as compared with the older 
methods. 
will read an article that is profusely illustrated who 


It is an undisputed fact that many persons 


would not read the same article without the illustrations. 
For this reason publishers are wise in utilizing engraving 
processes to their fullest extent. 

Improved presses and better facilities for turning out 
fine presswork have also contributed much to the nicer 
appearance of books now than in former days. Finer 
grades of paper with good printing surfaces are used, 
and printed dry, in place of the common kinds of print- 
ing paper that needed to be wet down before printing 
and afterward had to be dried and pressed before being 
bound. The old method of printing with a woolen or 
rubber blanket has given place to the hard packing, 
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which produces a sharper and clearer impression, giving 
better results with less wear on the type. 

*¢ Old style” types —an improved cut of the original 
style of letter used in English works when printing was 
first introduced —have been largely adopted in recent 
years, and their light appearance and broad face render 
them more easily readable than many of the ‘* modern” 
faces of roman letter. No stone has been left unturned 
by which the character of the book of the latter end of 
the nineteenth century could be made superior to those 
of the preceding centuries—typographically considered 

and it must be admitted that the efforts Of both pub- 
lishers and printers have been rewarded with a large 
measure of success. 

There is another branch of the printing business 
which has not heretofore been referred to in these papers, 
but which comes more nearly home to the public, as well 
as the members of the typographical profession — the 
daily newspaper. 


newspaper of all the large cities of the United States 


For evidence of progress the daily 


does not need to go skirmishing around very far. Com 
pare the paper of today with the one of five years back, 
and note the difference in every respect. Better paper, 


clearer printing, brighter paragraphs, — illustrations, 


improved appearance of advertisements — all testify 
that newspapers at least are not lagging behind in the 
general improvement that is taking place in the typo 
graphical world. During the last few years efforts have 
been made to produce machinery that would turn out a 
high class of work at a rate of speed that would surprise 
nearly everybody — with what means of success the whole 
world knows. An edition of a daily newspaper that 
formerly needed ten or a dozen presses to run off is now 
accomplished with two or three presses, which not only 
print, but dampen the paper before printing, and cut 
and fold the sheets after printing. Not only in the 
machinery department of the newspaper office is progress 
What was, a few years ago, a vara az’s —an 


that a 


apparent. 
illustrated daily newspaper—is now so common 
daily paper not illustrated would be likely to cause some 
unpleasant remarks as to the enterprise and ability of its 
proprietors. By means of a recent invention printing 
blocks for use with type can be produced in about forty 
minutes ; and in giving an account of a disaster, or pro 
motion of some political favorite, or describing some 
important event in the world’s history, it is rarely that 
the description is unaccompanied by a sketch, or por 
trait, or scene that will portray more forcibly than words 
can describe the impression intended to be created. 

The appearance, and usefulness also, of the daily 
newspaper, has been improved by abolishing the long, 
solid columns of type which were formerly considered 
necessary to the dignity of a daily newspaper. In these 
busy days few men have time to read a solid dissertation 
upon any subject occupying all the way from a column 
to two columns of solid minion. Life is too short to 
spend the time necessary to wade through so much 
editorial or reportorial matter; so the journal that 


can express its ideas in the fewest possible words and in 
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such shape that ‘*he who runs may read” is going to 
secure the largest amount of patronage from the general 
public. 

Taking a general view of all classes of letterpress 
printing and the advancement made in every department, 
it must be evident to the most casual observer that the 
limit is not yet reached; that so long as the inventive 
mind of man has an existence improvement will be the 
order of the day, and that whether the aid of machinery 
or the intellect of man alone be utilized to secure its 
advancement, the art of printing will continue to progress. 
Like ‘Tennyson’s brook, it will be able to sing, 

‘‘For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 
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QUADRATS. 


BY PICA ANTIOUL 


[* answering a letter received from an ambitious young 


gentleman, who evidently imagines he knows all about 
the art, I inclosed an envelope with my address printed 
thereon in this fashion : 

JouN SMITH, 
SMITHVILLE, 
WISCONSIN 

This did not please the sense of propriety of my 
juvenile correspondent, and back he hurls his indigna 
tion. =“ The sta¢e should be put upon the same line with 


the city or town, thus: ‘Smithville, Wis.,’ and no one 


but an old fogy or one who does not know his business 


would dream of having it otherwise. It is against all 


rules, and no good reason can be given for it.” 
Old, we 


endeavor to act in a 


Softly, my incipient typo. may be, and 


fogy sometimes, but always 


‘*reason”’-able manner; know as well as you can the 
fashion of the times, and that the majority of envelopes 
are printed according to our opinion of what is right. 

Is it? 


and certain delivery. 


The object of the address is fo secure prompt 
(on account of ease and 
When 


being sorted in postoffice or rapidly moving car, to what 


Primarily 
correctness in reading) type is used. letters are 
portion of the direction does the clerk first look ? ‘To the 
state always. ‘The place is a secondary consideration ; 
the county the third; the name of the individual last, 
until it comes to final delivery. 

Some great publishing firm once reversed the ‘‘ mat 
But the idea did 


ter” thus: State, county, city, name. 


not *catch-on” with the public; in fact, **died in the 
bornin’,” though having the element of practical com 
mon sense. 

To facilitate ease and rapidity of distribution the 
state should make a separate line and be printed in bold 
type; the remainder of the address follows in natural 
sequence. Consequently, there is something of reason 


in our ‘fold fogy” notion, and postoffice and postal 
clerks will fully indorse our view of the matter, whatever 


may be your ¢fse dxit, my budding compositor. 


ANOTHER correspondent, and in quite a different 


frame of mind, desires to know, ‘‘if there is room in 
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printing offices for young men?” Decidedly so, if pos- 
sessing ambition to excel, brains, application and a good 
moral character. Printing offices are not dumping 
ground for mediocrity, sloth and the sowing of wild oats. 
The standard is high, is becoming more so with every 
year, and it is no boy’s play to meet the requirements. 
it is the competition of strong, earnest, capable, educated 
men, and the battle for superiority is unflinchingly fought. 
Yes, there is always room for one of the right metal ; 
one who is willing and anxious to learn; who is not 
afraid of work; who does not insanely imagine ‘the 
trade” can be mastered in a few months or even years, 
who is determined to climb to the top of the ladder- 
otherwise, not. ‘There is no royal road to printing, any 
more than to geometry. It requires studious applica- 
tion, resolution, peculiar fitness, and does not, in any 
case, prove a national bank. Many a good plowman or 
laborer in some other branch of industry has made a 
very poor printer. Remember this before deciding. — If 
you have the capabilities of making a first-class printer 
every office door will swing open and a very warm wel- 
come awaits you; if not, you may be certain there is no 


room for you. 





Why is it that the many become compositors and the 
lesser number pressmen ? One position is as remunera- 
tive as the other, and the latter much more in demand than 
the former. Of course, we refer to those who thoroughly 
understand their business. For others there is never any 
seeking, and the necessities of work alone give them 
employment. 

It has been the commonly accepted theory that the 
reason of non-discharge in the government printing office 
at Washington, of pressmen, was that competent men 
could not be found to fill their places. And it is stated 
as a fact that all large cities were searched in vain for 
them. ‘This, if true, and there is little reason for doubt- 
ing, proves that the number of first-class pressmen is 
limited, much too small, and that more should turn their 
attention in that direction. Of compositors there is an 
ample supply. 

Would-be printers will do well to keep this ‘‘ want” 
in mind when about to choose their life work, for con- 
stant employment is the great end (good wages being 
understood) of our business life. Far better is it to be 


sought by a press than to be seeking for a stand. 


Donvr be foolish enough to faney favoritism will do 
very much for you. — It is, at best, a broken reed to lean 
upon. Employers, whether governmental or private, are 
upon the lookout for men full of vigor, of creative 
genius, of bold and aggressive designs, of educated 
brains, well-balanced heads and impulsive hearts ; of the 
power to inaugurate and command success ; men fruitful 
in resources and with sufficient spirit and strength to 
force to fulfillment their plans. By such alone can great 
enterprises be accomplished. 

Printing has long since bidden farewell to the merely 


mechanical, and assumed its proper place in the van of 
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There is no longer wasting strength 





art and thought. 
upon the old —no time for it. Constant study is required 
to keep pace with the new—new material, new 
machinery, new motor powers. ‘To do this man must be 
absorbed in his business ; to do it he has no hours for 
trifling, no moments to waste in being contented with the 
present. 

The world is ever upon the watch for such men, such 
printers, especially, now, such pressmen. ‘Therefore all 
who would better their condition must step beyond self, 
become a learned, busy, active man, forget the individ- 
ual and become as the Ajax upon whose shoulders rests 


the entire welfare and honor of the greatest of all arts. 





IN view of the progress made toward a perfect type- 
setting machine, the large capital employed, the push 
with which the enterprise is being conducted, a serious 
question is rising in the minds of many. It is whether 
the result will not be fatal to the chances of employment ? 

It strikes us not. Even granted that composition is 
to be done by machinery, with lightning speed and at 
nominal cost, there is yet a sufficiency of labor required 
in this broad earth and—perchance the craft would be 
better for weeding. And there is an equity in labor that 
has never as yet been seriously disturbed by new inven- 
tions, a compensation balance that is never far out of 
adjustment. Thus the experience of the past gives fair 
assurance that nothing in the coming will ruin any par- 
ticular branch of business or willing, capable workmen 
go begging for bread. 

Remember Zabor omnia vincit, and keep your eyes 


open and powder dry against any change that may come. 


UNSKILLED WORKMEN: THE REMEDY. 
i following quotation is an extract from a con- 


versation between a reporter of one of the New York 
dailies and the Commissioner of the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the State of New York. ‘That what 
he says is true, no right thinking person will deny, and 
as THE INLAND PRINTER aims to aid in any wise solution 
of the labor question, their re-publication, may not be 
without interest in calling out the views of those who 
have our trades’ interest at heart : 

I am inclined to think that the average American boy looks 
upon a trade as a disgrace, and that he imagines that he can reach 
the top round of the ladder quicker by other means. The present 
school system is responsible for this state of affairs. The schools 
turn out clerks, bookkeepers and professional men at a great rate. 
In many of the trades men receive better pay than clerks and 
bookkeepers. ‘The state should, of course, educate its children, 
but it should adopt some system of educating boys in mechanics. 
I favor manual training. The great complaint of workingmen is 
immigration, and if our boys learn trades there will not be that 
inducement for emigration that there now is in other countries 
It will take years to bring this about, but it can be done. We 
shall prove by statistics the necessity for manual training in our 
schools. I believe this is the solution of the apprenticeship ques- 
tion. I have found that boys who have manual training make 
greater progress in their other studies than boys who study books 
only. 

I am a thorough believer in manual training. Some time ago 
I visited Girard College, Philadelphia. Under the provisions of 
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the will of the founder every boy must learn a trade. It was 
found impossible to carry it out under rapid industrial changes, 
so to comply as far as possible with the provision of the will a 
manual training school was introduced. Today the coilege cannot 
supply the demand in Philadelphia alone for boys. The trouble 
is that boys are sought before they have finished the course. This 
is the right system, for a system of schooling that will not enable a 
boy to make a living isa failure. Labor is honorable and dignified, 
but it is a fact that it is not so recognized by a large class. There 
is a difference in the social standing of those who work at a trade 
and those who follow a profession. It is wrong, but it exists, and 
we cannot shut our eyes to it. Put manual labor into the schools, 
and let the son of the rich man and the son of the poor man labor 
side by side in working clothes, and it will go a great way toward 


removing this feeling. 
ADVERTISING. 
HE following able address on ‘‘Advertising” was 


read by Mr. Thomas Reese, of the State Register, 


Springfield, at the recent session of the Illinois Press 


Association : 
Vr. President and Members of the Mlinois Press Association : 

The subject assigned me by your committee presents a broad 
field for thought and discussion, and while it is not replete with 
dramatic incident nor romance, it should be of vital interest to 
every publisher, and I hope those of you who feel by force of 
courtesy compelled to listen as I lay before you a few thoughts 
which I have jotted down during the rush of business, will not feel 
that your time has been entirely lost. 

ADVERTISING. 

There is no department of a newspaper business that is of more 
importance than this department. 

You have, perhaps, heard an old saying that I believe is attrib- 
uted to Horace Greeley, namely, ‘‘ Take care of the circulation of 
a newspaper and the advertising will take care of itself.” This is 
so wide of the mark that it is scarcely worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Advertising will not take care of itself, and if you depend 
upon it to do so, you will not continue long in the newspaper 
business. 

As a homely comparison of the relations existing between 
circulation and advertising, I might say that while circulation is 
like the air we breathe, that the advertising is as vital to the 
existence of the paper as we find the food we eat to our own exist- 
ence. So talking to a publisher who has empty columns, some 
wiseacre says, ‘‘ Look out for the circulation and the advertising 
will take care of itself.” It sounds about the same as though one 
should say to a hungry man, ‘‘ Never mind the gnawings of an 
empty stomach, fresh air is what you need ; get plenty of fresh air 
and your appetite will look out for itself. Besides, if you haven't 
got enough to fill up as you are, you can send up to Chicago and 
save money by getting patent insides.” 

SOLICIT ADVERTISING 

It is unfortunate in this day and generation that soliciting has 
become such an expensive part of the transaction of any business, 
but it is the rule of business nowadays that you have to go after it, 
or you will not get it. This is especially so of the advertising 
business of a newspaper. Therefore, I say, solicit advertising 
directly and indirectly every hour, every day, every year that 
You 


never become vexed, 


you are in the newspaper business. cannot solicit too 


much nor too often. Never let up; and 


never allow yourself to be discouraged. Be as persistent as a 
lightning rod peddler, as patient as a preacher and as enduring 
as a politician. 

When you get an advertisement make a written contract for it 
and then take care of the business. Set up the advertisement in 
the best style that you can and, if the opportunity is favorable, 
show a proof to the advertiser — this will frequently save the loss 


of an insertion by the correction of errors. In any event, make it 
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so it will please the customer, even though it requires considerable 
trouble and expense. 

In setting up an advertisement, do not give it a line or evena 
lead more or less than is covered by the contract. Hew to the line 
If you give a shorter space you will perhaps offend a good patron 
If you give a fraction over, you will impress him with the idea 
that you do not consider the space worth what you sell it for 
After the advertisement is in the paper, have it well printed on 
good paper ; it pays. 

CONTRACTING FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

Is a subject that should have very serious consideration, and no 
contract should be made unless it is intended to be carried out as 
made. Examine the conditions of the contract before you sign it 
or accept it. Some contracts will pay at a fair price, others will 
not pay at any price. In contracting, a number of things should 
be taken into consideration, and all objectionable features should 
be charged for in addition to the price of the space occupied. For 
instance, an advertisement over two columns wide should pay 
extra, but especially so if it does not extend as far down the col- 
umn as the full width of the advertisement. A location next read- 
ing should pay at least twenty-five per cent extra If next to 
reading and at topof column, it ought to pay the twenty-five per 
cent, besides an extra price for location at top of column — which 
should be as much for an inch advertisement as for a larger adver 
tisement, and twice as much ona double column as on a single 
column. If located on a special page, there should be still another 
charge, say twenty-five per cent. This would make three extra 
charges— one for next reading, one for top column and one for 
special page ; and if the work required a number of extra changes 
or embraced other objectionable features, they should all pay their 
way. 

Curves, circles, or lines at an angle, should never be found in 
a newspaper; and an advertisement placed in the paper upside 
down, to please some crank, is an abomination 

I would not contract to run locals ‘‘among pure reading” that 
requires the notice to be preceded and followed by pure reading 
A contract requiring a local to follow pure reading is not so bad, 
but it is-not desirable and should pay an extra price. 

Display lines scattered through the local columns destroys the 
value of columns and the looks of the paper. I don't think it pays. 
Poster type should not be admitted into the columns of a paper 
A fair display is not objectionable, and the style adopted several 
years ago by the New York //eva// and a few other papers of allow- 
ing no display has about gone out as not being practical 

In the office with which I am connected, while all contracts 
differ more or less, we make three separate and distinct kinds of 
contracts. The regular contract, of a given amount of space for 
a given time, being considerably lower by the year than for a 
shorter time for the same number of insertions. The next is for, 
say one thousand lines of local, to be used within a given time, as 
required by the advertiser. This is the best paying contract that 
can be made. ‘The third contract is similar, except that we con 
tract for a certain number of inches to be used as required by the 
advertiser within the time named in the agreement. The adver 
tiser has the privilege of using as much or as little space as he 
desires in any one issue ; there is no charge for composition if the 
advertisement runs two or more issues without change. Fora live 
advertiser this is a very satisfactory contract, and is profitable to 
the publisher if properly looked after 

HOW TO CHARGE FOR ADVERTISING 

This is a question that seems as far from a satisfactory answer 
as ever, notwithstanding the Illinois Press Association has been in 
The ‘‘ flat rate,” as it is called, 
The 


idea is to charge so much per inch for each advertisement for each 


successful operation several years 
was discussed in one of the meetings of this association 
insertion, no matter what size the advertisement should be nor 
how often it should run. Ido not think the idea a good one. An 
advertisement is worth more to the patron the first day than for 
any subsequent day ; as the first day it is laid before the entire list 


of readers of the paper; the next day or issue the same matter is 
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laid before the same people, who are supposed to have seen it in 
the preceding issue, and so it becomes of less value each insertion. 
But I think ona year order we all run down too low. I don’t 
believe, at the price advertisements are ordinarily taken by the 
year, that they are desirable business to handle. I believe the 
most of the papers in Illinois charge less for one-half column for 
one year than for one full column for six months, and yet it would 
appear more desirable to earn the same amount of money for 
doing the same work when it can be done in one-half the time. 

I do not believe that anybody should get a full 24-inch column 
in any good weekly paper for less than $1oo per year, and still 
this is only the asking price for most weekly papers. There 
appears to me to be too much attention given to long-time adver- 
tising, and not enough to short-time work. I wish we could come 
nearer the flat rate, and have more short-time, high-price work to 
do, and less long-time business, which makes big figures, hard 
bills to collect, and, after all, scarcely pays for the space which it 
occupies 

The metropolitan papers do business more on the short-time 
plan. Before writing this essay, I requested several of the best 
metropolitan papers in the country, and several of the best weekly 
papers, in this state, to send me their advertising schedules. All 
complied promptly. The weekly papers most all quoted a column 
by the year, and then ran down to a quarter column for three 
months, stopping at that point. The metropolitan dailies quoted 
by the line per day. They do not appear to consider long-time 
business desirable, but they get good short-time rates 

The Chicago .Vezws quotes agate, in display column, per day, 50 
cents per line ; nonpareil, local, $1.75 per line 

The Chicago 7776une—agate, per line, 25 cents; local, $1 per 
line per day 

The St. Louis G/ode—agate, 25 cents; locals, 50 cents per line 
per day. 

The Detroit vening News—agate, 30 cents ; locals, $1 per line 
per day 

Most of these papers have cheaper locations, and charge extra 
for special positions. But these rates are not as high, circulation 
considered, as are charged by the country papers for single issues. 

But, no matter how you charge, what you charge, or how you 
get at it, when you have made a price stick to it. The advertising 
agent, with his peculiar methods and unfathomable ways of doing 
business, is, after all, but a creation of the publishers, who do 
not know what their space is worth, and do not transact their 
business on business principles. Those publishers who start out 
by trying to get from an advertising agent more than their space is 
worth, and, after a long and hard-fought battle, end by accepting 
about one-half of what they ought to have, besides making trouble 
all along the line. The boy cries for the moon, but when he finds 
he cannot get it, he ceases to cry for it. How is it with the adver- 
tising agent ? He cries for the earth, and some publishers hand 
it right over to him, and that is the reason he keeps right on in the 
same line. 

I might now go on and hammer the advertising agent and 
receive the plaudits of the much-abused publisher ; but I am not 
here for that purpose. If the advertising agents had asked me to 
write an address I would recommend many improvements in their 
manner of doing business ; but I am now addressing myself to the 
publishers. Ido not consider the advertising agent in any sense 
the agent of the newspaper. He is the attorney for the advertiser, 
and we must meet him, not as our agent, but as our customer ; 
and when we —I speak collectively — meet him in a business way 
and do business with him on business principles, he will be, 
from force of necessity, compelled to meet us on the same plane. 
An advertising agent does not write letters for fun; it is a matter 
of business with him; he writes letters because he has found by 
experience that it pays him. He has found out that the average 
publisher, when he says he will not take less than a certain price 
for an advertisement, has not nerve enough to stick to it when he 
is tempted by a lower offer. I would show the agent that I had. 
Let me suggest that you make your last offer first, and then stick 
to it until the last. You cannot reform the agent nor make any 

















money for yourself by writing him red-hot letters. He will never 
be different from what he is until newspaper publishers as a rule 
do business in a business manner. It pays to treat the advertising 
agent well and answer all his communications courteously, for in 
locating a particular advertisement he has over ten thousand 
papers which he can do business with, while in reference to that 
particular advertisement you can deal only with him. You need 
the business, and you will generally get it if you deal courteously 
and do not deviate from a reasonable price 
IN CLOSING, 
I might go into different kinds and classes of advertising and 
discuss railroads, churches, lodges and a hundred other things that 
should be reformed to the advantage of the newspaper publisher, 
but I would not weary you, but will say, do business on business 
principles. Do not depend on circulation or anything else to run 
your advertising. Do it yourself. A good circulation is a strong 
lever in working advertising, but you may have a fat circulation 
and a lean advertising business. Circulation is a good thing, get 
all of it you can, but you must add to that advantage business 
tact, untiring energy, perseverance, patience and close attention 
to the wishes of your patrons, and in the end you will reap your 
reward 
PRINTING FROM WOOD CUTS. 

Fine illustrated work is often printed from the wood cut instead 
of from an electro. If the edition is small, all is well, but if the 
edition runs into several thousands, so that the blocks remain all 
night in the machine, they frequently warp, and, however beauti- 
ful the impressions may have been on the evening before, it seems 
on the following morning as if the entire form had slipped. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is easy. A block consists almost 
always of several pieces of boxwood glued together and afterward 
planed and polished. When the block is fixed in the form and 
put on the bed of the machine, all goes well for a time. After 
everything has been made ready the printing can proceed. But 
by imperceptible degrees the influence of the cold bed begins to 
make itself felt. The opening of doors, lifts, etc., produces cold 
or warm drafts, and the so-called ‘‘sweating”’ of the carriage 
The moisture so produced is communicated to the block, which, 
especially if new, greedily sucks it up, and so gradually dissolves 
the glue joints. The block can be observed to work itself loose, 
and every time it passes under the cylinder it ‘‘lifts’ and curls 
upward. When things have got so far, which, fortunately, only 
happens with big blocks, it is difficult to find a remedy. Even if 
the block can be brought straight again, which can be done by 
putting it into a cold stereotyping apparatus, covered merely with 
a blanket, still the glue joints will always remain visible. But to 
avoid all this trouble and to be able to print, after making ready, 
without the usual opening and warping of the wood, a simple, 
cheap, and excellent device may be employed. When everything 
has been made ready, lift the form out once more, and lay over 
the whole bed, or, at any rate, under the form, a piece of thin 
sheet gu/la-fercha, which can be got at any medical appliance or 


* chemist’s shop, as thick as paper, for eighteenpence or less. This 


substance is quite impervious to any liquid, and does not change 
in the least at ordinary temperatures. The bottom of the form 
always remains dry, and thus the cause of the warping of wood- 
blocks and of electros on wood bottoms is obviated.—Der Stexvo- 


“ypeur 


Ir is rather an odd thing that if you paste a printed slip on a 
postal card the government will charge the receiver letter postage 
if the same matter is printed directly on a card nothing extra is 
demanded. The same slip which if pasted on a postal card would 
be charged extra for, may be put into an unsealed envelope and it 
will then go at printed matter rates, or the whole paper from which 
the clipping is taken may be sent, containing the article marked, at 
a much less rate than the government would charge for the same 
article attached tothe card. ‘That is, the government would rather 
carry four ounces for a cent than the four-fifths of an ounce for 


the same money.—/:.xchange. 
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LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
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Cardboards and Envelopes. 


COARSE PAPERS and BUILDING BOARDS. 








Printers’ Fancy Stationery 
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Send for Catalogue. J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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GEO, H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
awnotesmte P JY PER vescers 


0. 726 Qhestnut Street, 
No. 726 Qhestnut $ 184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


iladelphia, Pa. 
Ph < ph ‘ P We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
| set ae ™ Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
(sy : : a ) 7 xtra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
eae IR half. tone, etched OR Copper direct | No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, ° 
rom CO a 3 MK © @ MOST ARTISTIC And LEA i i | No. | <. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
Py 6h : S . | No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
EXPENSIVE Of illustrative Procespey. 3X k 3K 2K 3K | Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
SEND FOR SPBCIMENS AND BSTIMETBS. Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
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(See full length of Staples, of each Machine, in above cuts.) 


. 1.— Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, price, $150 
. 2.— Power a a 300 
ee ee sé ee se 400 


‘ 3. a ae “ee 
. 4.—Extra heavy, flat wire only, - - - ~ - - a 600 


These machines form, drive and clinch a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 


pamphlet from ONE SHEET TO ONE AND ONE-EIGHTH INCHES THICK through the BACK or SADDLE. 
THERE ARE NO PARTS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. NO CLOGGING UP WITH STAPLES. 
PricE—Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.—guaranteed. Only Two apjusSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening 
the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


E. P. DONNELL WEG. CoO., 
83827 & 329 Dearborn Street, Allies, MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. qi? BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS. 





These Inks were awarded the First Order of Merit and Gold and Silver Medals at the Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Christ Church, Australian and New Zealand Expositions, over all competitors, both American and Foreign. 


WHY OUR INKS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD: 
Our Colors are Brilliant and Permanent. Our Blacks do not turn brown or yellow with age. 


Our Inks are made from our own recipes, based on careful experiment and are always uniform. 
They will not decompose in any climate, and can be used to the bottom of the package. This renders them 


economical to the consumer. 
Ba] 
SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED TO THE TRADE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Inks Prepared to match any shade and for any purpose. In ordering through Commission Houses or 


other sources, be sure to specify WADE’S INKS. 





FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Chicago, Tl. LEWIS PELOUZE & CO Philadelphia, Penn. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO 
MARDER, LUSE & CO 
BENTON, WALDO & CO 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO. 


ALLAN C. KERR & CO 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

THE LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO........... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND PAPER CO.....0.00..1..seseeeees Cleveland, Ohio. 
c Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


PHELPS, DALTON & CO Boston, Mass. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CU.......00....00 00004 Albany, N. ¥. 
Cc. P. KNIGHT Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 
be ee re New Orleans, La. 
eee ce EE ava cnsesssostastecsecccudcccvasaies Louisville, Ky. 
JOHN CRESWELL Denver, Col. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


ALEX. BUNTIN & SON 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO 


Montreal, P. Q. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


BUNTIN, KEID & CO 
O°LOUGHLIN BROS. & CO 
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FINE DRY COLORS, BRONZE POWDERS, ETC. 
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Hamilton Block, Clark & Van Buren Sts. Accuracy and Durability Guaranteed. 
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B.—None genuine without the name of Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


with Throw-Off and Depressible Grippers, 14% X 22, with Throw-Ott and Depressible Grippers, $450.00 


Fountain, for either size Press, 


1@ Roller Mold 


. 


THE BUCKEYE FOUNTAIN. 


Fatented Fune 5th, 1888. 
Do not confound this Fountain with others similar in appearance. 


rhis Fountain will be found the easiest attached, easiest worked and most 
piactical ink fountain in the market. Its roller is so adjusted as to supply ink 
niformly on either a large or small job. Its size also makes it practical to use 
xpensive ink without waste, only asmall amount being required to tully supply 
the fountain. The bottom is so constructed as to permit all the ink to run down 


CHANDLER & PRICE FOUNTAIN. 


To those whose special work requires greater capacity than can be ob 
tained with the Buckeye, we offer the Chandler & Price Fountain, which 


is so made as to permit contact with the rollers the whole length, and 


will thus furnish a greater supply of ink than the Buckeye. Its con 


» readily understood from the cut, which 


und this Fountain with others 


similar in appearance 


to the roller, there being no pocket or dead space. 





By turning back the pawl from 
the ratchet wheel,the opera- 
tion of the fountain is sus- 
pended without missing an 
impression. The fountain 
can be interchanged from 
one press to another with- 
out removing the attach- 
ments, so that by having 
two or more fountains the 
color can be changed with- 
out wasting the ink, which 
must occur if one fountain 
has to serve all colors. An 
examination of the cut will 
show without explanation 
the manner of attaching. It 
should be adjusted w7th zm- 
pression on,so that the roller 
of the fountain will meet the 

> upper form roller when at 
its highest point. The roller 
can be removed for cleaning 

/ by turning back the thumb 

f screws until the caps can 

( be removed through the 
slot in front, then by raising 
the roller it will come out 
through the same slot. 


struction and operation will 
shows it attached 
to a 14x20 Chan- 
& 


dler Price 


Press. It is with- 
out all extra and 
useless parts 
which complicate 
and add to the 
difficulty of using, 
and at the same 
time is complete y 
with all the re 
quisites of a first 


class fountain. 


PRICE, $20.00. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHANDLER & PRICE, East Prospect and C. & P. R. R. Crossing, 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material. 
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FURNISHED. Established 1804. “Prowerrcy 
IMLED | ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 
FARMER, [ITILE & (CO. 
ae The Queen City Printing Ink Go. 
ne i in rig - ~T yee FOUNDERS. iti iaiiiliilt ahaa 





EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. | Cc IN cs INNATI. 


OUR Cast from the 
OKA / BEST ew 
Revie ipa Lia EL, DURABLE METAL PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXcCELLED By NONE. | 


| 
OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— one was 
In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a {G}: {6}: 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point system,” we owe 


the pica of which is identical with ours. 














Type of other Founders furnished when desired, 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 





Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 





ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 



















GALLEYS, [IMPOSING STONES, ~ ~~ 
conan SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
CH AGScH.}| CHas. B. Ross, Manager. { NicBhoe st. 












——THE—-—--— —---—-— 


Emmerich Inpove Bronzing ad i Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 









sheet the machines will bronze. 


Mu 









No. 1, - - - 16x35 No. 3, - - - 28 x 44 
No. 2, - - - - 25x40 No. 4, - - - - 34x50 
No. 5, - - - 36 x 54 

















i : ie. = Da | Over Three Hundred in Use 
sMiyss = mi | i = 





Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 














CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 















MANUFACTURED BY 


E:MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


— == a 191 and 193 Worth Street, 
i i i NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Write for prices and particulars. 
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Are-You-in-a- Rul? 


fiOME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 








same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 
themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 
why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


Brown Foldin¢ Machine (o., 


HRIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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. eoKWather's Sous 


Ferntirg Tinks 
bo down St 
Tuew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


The W. O. Hi¢kok Manf’g Go. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER RULING AXACHINES 


— AND— 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 








Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, 41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agents. 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 
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THE JONES GORDON JOB PRINTING PRESS 


Is not an Old Style Gordon, but has several Important Changes and Improvements which make it quite a different Machine 
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| VERY IMPORTANT FEATURE in these presses is that the whole Impression may be INSTANTLY CHANGED — 
either increased or diminished — without stopping the press. When the impression screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of the hand wheel, marked ** J”? in cut. 





] 
@ Another important feature is, that when the impression is thrown off by means of the lever **A *’ a simple device causes 
the movement of parts that prevents the ink rollers from touching the form, and the press may be run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 

Another feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the self-locking Chase Hook and Form Starter. When 
the chase is put in place on the bed, it is locked without touching any lever, pad, screw or any part of the press. When the form is to be 
removed, it is only necessary to press forward the pad, marked ‘‘ patent,’’ which causes the chase hook to raise and the form to move 
forward so as to be convenient for lifting out. 

When the platen is in a convenient position for setting the grippers, they may be brought down on the platen for that purpose 
The ink roller carriages are provided with loops to be used for putting in or removing the rollers. 

The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press A separate dis- 
tributing roller moves down and back twice, or four times, over the upper part of the disk, each impression. The disk is double and is 
constantly changing, any part of the main disk only stopping at the same place every hundredth impression. 

The press is very heavy, strongly braced and substantially built. The Impression Arms are of steel, forged from one piece with- 
out weld. Manufactured by 


JOHN M. JONES & CO., PALMyrRa, N.Y. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, N. Y., General Agents for the Middle, Eastern and Southern States. 


These Presses are Kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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JEND FORK SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 
:: LATEST FACES :: 















F YOU WANT Whiting’s Writing Papers, 
you will find that the Calumet Paper 
Company have the most complete 
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line in the country. 


* . ] ¢ 
!) IK NSON If you want an excellent Book Paper in 


‘ any grade, you can also get it from the 


Calumet Paper Company, who have the 


es 
' | largest stock in Chicago. 
A A A A They have an elegant line of Ball Pro- 
1 | grammes, Folders, Invitations, etc., showing 


all the latest designs. 


| 
| They also have in stock at least twenty- 
| five millions of Envelopes, covering all 


grades and styles. 
















Their specialty is quick shipment. 





A ALAA 
They are anxious to secure your orders. 





TRY THEM! 


N°. S 0 CONGRESS STREET | Their address is 262-268 Fifth Avenue, 
| *HICAGO, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. | ("" 
















J.M. IVES © CO. ——==PA PER=—— 


; : Foldiné «: Machine 
Bookbinders a FOR FINE S AND PAMPHLET WORK. ) 


——— Machinery 
AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. | 


RULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOOK anp PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING MACHINES, 
* PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
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EMBOSSING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), “a one 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
ROLLER AND ‘JOB BACKING MACHINES, Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 











BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, STABBING MACHINES 


STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, CHAMBERS BROTHE 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, ' 


INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, | 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS. | Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 










COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. | 

| MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 
satay eas | 41 Beekman Street, ‘ NEW YORK, 

293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave., CHICAGO. | 345 Dearborn Street, - , CHICAGO, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
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CHICAGO, APRIL, 1889. 
IE. expect to be able to present to the readers of 


THE INLAND PRINTER, in a short time, a series 


W 


of interesting articles (illustrated) on the newspaper and 
The work is in the hands 


job printing offices of Japan. 
of a gentleman thoroughly qualified for the task, who has 


assumed it as a labor of love. 


sample 


PRINTER. 


CIVILITY IN BUSINESS. 


ANY people who should know better labor under 

‘ M a delusive idea that brusqueness, often bordering 
on insolence, is a characteristic of business capacity. 
Never was a greater fallacy indulged in. No surer sign 
of weakness of character, defective training or miscon- 
ception of duty ; duty to self and duty to customer, can 
be afforded than that displayed by the ignoramus who 
mistakes impertinence for dignity or a disregard of the 
amenities of life for evidence of a thorough business edu- 
cation. No better test of gentlemanly character can be 
afforded than a studied civility to those with whom we 
are brought into daily or hourly contact. ‘The most sue 
cessful business representative in the Northwest, and 
whose reputation is world-wide, is, without exception, 
the most courteous in his demeanor. His yea is yea and 
his nay, vay, and no matter how strong the provocation, 
he never forgets his position as a gentleman. It is 
neither necessary nor polite to emphasize a decision by a 
use of expletives, or wound the feelings of the humblest 
employé by a needless and offensive display of authority. 

Civility in business is a profitable as well as a com 
mendable trait. How much more pleasant to have 
transactions with one who always moves ina sunshiny, 
cheery atmosphere and has the happy faculty of impart 
ing his cheerfulness to those with whom he is brought in 
contact, than to be placed in the company of a churl 
who acts as if. a smile would distort his countenance and 
is neverin his element except when answering in mony 
syllables or snapping like a Spitz dog? A short time ago, 
a wealthy employer of this city, not overscrupulous as to 
his personal attire, called at an establishment to obtain 
information of value to his firm, but was curtly informed 
that he must go elsewhere to obtain it. A few weeks 
afterward, a vacancy occurring in his counting room, 
among the applicants for the position was the gentle 
man (?) who had snubbed him, whose chagrin at the 
discovery may be imagined. It is needless to add, his 
mission was a non-successful one. 

Civility is infectious as well as profitable. | An apro 
pos story is told of two noblemen passing a beggar on 
the highway, who deferentially raised his hat, which act 
was promptly acknowledged in a similar manner by one 
of them ; who, upon being chided by his companion for 
so doing, replied, «* Why, do you think I would allow a 
beggar to teach me manners or outdo me in politeness ?” 
Another illustration is furnished by the following : Once 
on a time, in a certain printing establishment, not a hun 
dred miles from Chicago, in which a large number of 
workmen were employed, the individual who would have 
openly acknowledged an obligation rendered by a boy 
would have been made the guy of the office; and it is 
unnecessary to add the boys were equally chary of good 
manners. One day, however, a youngster, smaller than 
the other boys, made his appearance, who soon changed 
the complexion of affairs. He was modest, attentive to 
his duties, and by his civility and quiet demeanor sodn 
became a general favorite. Being rewarded for some 
| trifling service he had rendered, he acknowledged the 
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same with a modest ‘thank you.” 
thank 
acknowledgment. 


anybody but ourselves here,” was the gruff 
‘‘But, sir, I was told to say thank 
you,” was the ready rejoinder. ‘The next day, at dinner 
hour, the pail of coffee brought was received with 
‘*thank you,” evidently prompted by a just conception 
of the fact that a journeyman could not afford a boy to 
teach him manners. ‘The word became infectious ; no 
favor was received without due recognition, and thus the 
good manners of ove boy effected an entire change in 
If 


this is a childish story, there are many children of a 


the demeanor of every person in the establishment. 
‘‘Jarger growth ” who may take a lesson therefrom with 
advantage to themselves and others. 

In the thousand and one trifles which go to make life 
pleasant, the kindly greeting, the pleasant word, form an 
important factor, and in no place should this fact be 


more clearly remembered than in the counting or com- 
If this should meet the eye of any party 


posing room. 
who has never tried it, the sooner he does so the better, 
both for himself and those with whom he is brought into 
association. It is certainly more creditable to be known 


as a gentleman than referred to as a churl, to have our 


company courted rather than shunned, to rule by love 


rather than by fear. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


A 


of March 25, writes as follows : 


SUBSCRIBER and editor of a newspaper in one 


of the smaller towns in Massachusetts, under date 


I read THe INLAND PRINTER with increased interest each 


successive month, and derive a large amount of edification there- 


from; but I think an article or series of articles on the ‘‘ Manage 


ment of a Country Newspaper” would be acceptable to a large 


number of your patrons who do not have a job office attached to 


their establishments. 


While grateful to our correspondent for his kindly 


words, there has been so much said and written on the | 
subject to which he refers, both in the press and in our 
state editorial associations, that whatever appears thereon 
must necessarily partake to a great extent of the charac- 
ter of We of instructive 


reading to the inquirer anxious to succeed than the 


repetition. know no more 


practical experience of those who have achieved success 


and surmounted the difficulties which so frequently beset 
the pathway of the publisher of a country newspaper. 
The prevalent idea that little if any training is required 


to occupy such a position is a mistaken one, and it is to 


this fact that the failures of so many journalistic enter- 


prises may be attributed. In truth there are few callings 
which require in a more eminent degree the possession 
of special qualifications, such as the exercise of sound 


keen or a 


business judgment, tact, discrimination, 
thorough knowledge of the wants of the community than 
that of a country newspaper publisher. While the classi- 
fications in vogue in the management of a city journal 
are as a rule unnecessary and impracticable, the duties 
of its representative are of a more exacting and diversified 
nature —that is, if he has a higher ambition than that of | 
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passing a mere humdrum existence. The possession of 
the essentials for a wide-awake business manager, printer, 
solicitor, collector and editor —frequently indispensable 
in sparsely populated districts and new enterprises— and 
combined in the same individual, demands talent of no 
mean order. ‘The man who possesses these qualifications 
has a love for his chosen profession, recognizes his 
responsibilities and brings a stout heart to a ‘‘stae brae”’ 
may not only rationally aspire to succeed, but to make 
his influence felt and respected; and he who has them 
not had better give country journalism a wide berth. 

The truth is that the term newspaper, as applied to 
a number of our country weeklies, and dailies, too, is a 
misnomer, many of them being a disgrace to journalism, 
both from a mechanical and editorial standpoint ; and 
that some manage to eke out even a miserable existence is 
a matter of surprise rather than congratulation, and a 
left-handed compliment to the intelligence of the com- 
munity in which they are circulated. ‘There is no reason 
why the country press should occupy a_ subordinate 
position or play second fiddle to the so-called metro- 
politan journal, and laziness or incompetency is alone 
responsible for such a state of affairs. Plates and shears 
are well enough in their places—good servants but poor 
masters— but unless they are used with discretion, or 
supplemented with a modicum of home brainwork, they 
become like potatoes, the lazy man’s crop, and are pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. The individual who 
simply reéchoes the opinions of others, and is afraid to 
say his soul is his own for fear of making an enemy or 
losing a subscriber, will never become a leader of public 
opinion, and is no more qualified to conduct a successful 
country newspaper than is a mule team to pull an express 
train. ‘To the right man the field is an inviting one, and, 
with proper attention, pleasure and profit can be secured 
by working therein. 

Mechanical, business and editorial qualifications are 
the requisites demanded, and of these we shall speak in 


a future issue. 
A BOOM IN PRINTING MACHINERY. 


HI demand for all kinds of printing machinery has 
1889. The 


necessities of newspaper proprietors have largely aug- 


been very great since the advent of 
mented the order for presses. ‘The enormous increase 
in the circulation of papers in all the leading cities of 
the country has necessitated the introduction of new 
machines. ‘The demand is for the latest improved and 
perfect perfecting presses. The printing capacity of the 
great newspapers of the principal cities have been more 
than doubled within the last five years, and the various 
press manufacturing establishments in the United States 
are now crowded with orders which will require many 
months to fill. 

In alluding to the encouraging outlook a prominent 
eastern authority appropriately remarks, ‘It is a most 
gratifying evidence of the matchless growth of American 
journalism, and the general publishing and printing inter- 
ests to find the demand for the best presses of the world 
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greatly exceeding the supply. It marks the wonderful 
advancement of the American people under their free 
press, free schools and free institutions.” 

An inquiry among and information derived from the 
various printing machinery factories establishes the fact 
that the enormous demand for presses is not merely con- 
fined to the newspaper business ; but printers generally, 
job and otherwise, are adding new presses and machinery 
to their equipment. ‘The press manufacturers all unite 
in the statements that the material advance in the print- 
ing industry since the advent of 1889, is both surprising 
and pleasing. [very builder is loaded down with orders, 
while the printers’ supply houses generally, throughout 
the country, are flooded with calls for the latest makes 
of small cylinder and job machines. ‘The wonderful 
development of the job printing and publishing interests 
in every section of the country is the cause of the boom 
referred to. 

The manufacturers in the eastern cities aver that the 
orders coming from printers and publishers in the South 
The 


prominent job printers particularly are sending in their 


and Southwest exceed those ever known before. 
orders for standard makes of presses. ‘This movement 
is regarded as being indicative of a growing and com- 
mendable taste for what may be termed fine printing, in 
a section which has heretofore not been noted for it, and 
many of the houses filling orders for presses have for- 
warded samples of jobwork, engraving and lithographing, 
the artistic merit of which is excellent, and well deserv- 
ing of praise. 

Some of the southern and southwestern printers and 
publishers write the press makers that to be abreast of the 
times they are compelled to buy the best machines, type 
and material the market affords, the fine work produced 
through these agencies increasing business amd swelling 
their bank accounts, the profits realized from good and 
attractive workmanship being satisfactory and justifying 
the outlay. ‘Thus the present and future prosperity of 
the printing, newspaper and publishing interests in this as 
in other sections of the country, according to the best 


authority, are flattering in the extreme. 


A STATEMENT WORTH REMEMBERING. 


N the office of the job department of the 
Sun, the following truthful statement is prominently 


saltimore 


presented for the edification alike of customers and 
employés : 

Goop Work.—All work of taste must bear a price in propor- 
tion to the skill, taste, time and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture. Those things called dear are, when justly estimated, 
the cheapest ; they are attended with much less profit to the artist 
than those which everybody calls cheap. Beautiful forms and 
compositions are not made by chance, nor can they ever in any 
material be made at small expense. A competition for cheapness, 
and not for excellence of workmanship, is the most frequent and 
certain cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction of arts and 
manufactures. 

‘Truer words were never penned, and if the patrons of 
establishments which turn out cheap and nasty, and 
dear at any price work, would give them a few moments’ 
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reflection, they would soon be led to see the error of 
their ways, even from a dollar and cent standpoint. 
Good work is invariably the cheapest in the long run 

from whatever outlook viewed. Cheap and nasty work, 


and the one almost invariably goes with the other, 
not only debauches public taste, but destroys all ambi 


tion in the workman to excel. 


A GREAT WORK. 


HE completion and publication of the ‘ Encyelo- 
j pedic Dictionary,” by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
London, consisting of fourteen volumes, and which has 
been in preparation for nearly seventeen years, demands 
It contains about 50,000 
We are told 


more than a passing notice. 
more words than any existing dictionary. 
that while Webster’s unabridged fills 1,538 pages; the 
Imperial 2,222, this prince of dictionaries extends to no 
less than 5,629 pages. Its range and comprehensiveness 
may be judged when we state that it contains not only 
modern words of a technical and scientific character, 
but obsolete words and phrases to be met with in the 
works of Icnglish writers from the thirteenth century to 
the present day. ‘*'The history of each word and the 
historical and logical development of its various mean 
ings and uses are traced out, showing to the reader by 
illustrative quotations the history and evolution of each 
word.” ‘The references are full and exact, and to a very 
large extent the result of original research. ‘The pro 
nunciations throughout are given with great exactness 


and by a system which is almost instantly intelligible. 


WORTHY OF EMULATION. 

T pleases us to state that Messrs. George H. Buchanan 
| & Co., art printers, Philadelphia, have recently added 
a new feature to their establishment in the form of a 
library and reading room, for the use of their employés. 
Although all the reading matter is obtained through the 
courtesy of the members of the firm, they assume no 
control thereof, it being entirely in charge of a committee 
appointed from the employés. The object is certainly a 
commendable one, namely, to provide a method by which 
the workmen may be made acquainted with the best 
literature pertaining to the art of printing, and which 
will stimulate them to put forth greater efforts to become 
more efficient printers. We hope other firms will follow 
the example shown, as we feel confident that this and all 


similar enterprises will prove a profitable investment. 


THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


F ROM present indications the delegates to the forth- 


coming convention of the International ‘Typograph- 


ical Union, to be held at Denver, will, in the main, be 
representatives of the most progressive and _ intelligent 
element in the craft; men who will bring to the dis- 
charge of their duties a catholicity of sentiment, ripe 
experience, an ability of no mean order, and a determi- 
nation to legislate for the best interests of the organiza- 


tion at large. So may it be. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 
HE improvements made in recent years in the pro- 
of mechanical illustrations lead 


the attention, not only of the publisher of illustrated 


duction process 
books to that branch of the business, but also the general 
printer, who, if he commands somewhat of taste and 
ambition, has a source open in these processes, which, 
with little expense, permits him to introduce the quaintest 
designs, initials, etc., in ordinary commercial printing, 
which are the cause of much pleasure to the eye, and, 
without a doubt, open him a new and paying strata to 
increase his business. With the aid of photo-engraving 
he may, with little expense, reproduce an initial, an 
ornament, ete., which he has found on his rambles 
through foreign art works, and use it on a circular, a 
card, a billhead, or a pamphlet, and thus cultivate the 
taste of the public. He is enabled with a small outlay 
to furnish illustrated circulars of a descriptive character, 
by all means a more preferable manner of making a 
thing known and understood by the reader than could be 
done in many lines of type composition. So we see that 
the advantages arising from the introduction of mechan- 
ical process-engraving are without end, and, while at first 
only destined to furnish competition with wood engrav- 
ing, today the limit of its original destination is vastly 
extended. We also find that this method has created a 
demand which before its introduction had not existed, a 
general application of illustration in place of the cold, 
stiff, untelling type composition, or, rather, accompany- 
ing this latter, and forming a pleasant and welcome 
associate to it. 

It is true that the art of wood engraving, as Durer’s 
time knew it, has suffered a great deal through this pop- 
ularization of it. We 
engravers rightfully commanding the epitaph ‘ artists” ; 


have a small number of wood 
but the majority of upgrowing engravers have become 
frightened since the invention and rapid introduction of 
photo-engraving, and have exchanged their vocation for 
some other occupation, for fear that photo-engraving 
will take the bread out of their mouths if they should 
continue to adhere to the graver; and, in years of 
study and practice improve their manner. It is a sor- 
if I may say so, in taking part of the indi- 
that the majority 


rowful fact 
vidual in place of the community 
of these frightened wood engravers are not in the wrong. 
An average wood cut cannot compete with the exact 
work of the camera and gelatine plate, and the general 
better accom- 
plished with process-engraving than by handwork. But 
when the 


commercial purpose can by far be 

as in everything else similar to this case 
highest, the very best is in question, the machine cannot 
replace the human handwork. ‘The peculiarities, the 
individualities of the artist-engraver cannot be repro- 
duced by the machine. On the other side, again, it is 
this peculiarity of the engraver which often appears to 
the artist-draftsman of an obstructive character, and he 


chooses the reproduction of his work by photo-mechani- 
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cal engraving as preferable to the engraver’s work. He 
claims that much of his own individuality in the drawing 
is lost through the meddling of another artist—the 
engraver at his best—with his work. He says that an 
engraver, who is an artist in his line, will always have 
the peculiarities of his own style, his own method, and, 
although these peculiarities may be of a highly artistic 
character, they, as a rule, will interfere with the individ- 
uality of the draftsman. ‘There are cases in which the 
engraver is above the artist-draftsman, and will greatly 
improve the drawing by lending it his own artistic skill 
and taste; but there are very few artists in this world, 
no matter how inferior, who would consent to this in 
their special case, or, more so, who would pleasantly 
accept the improvement of their work and show their 
approval of the method. It is, therefore, in rare cases 
that the artist-draftsman does not willingly embrace 
the opportunity to have his pictures reproduced by the 
process-engraving. ‘This fact, and the above-mentioned 
generalization of the art, have opened a wide and dili 
field to and the 


methods at present in vogue are numerous, so numerous 


gently worked the photographer, 
that one is apt to be puzzled when asked which of them 
is the best or most preferable. 

The practical printer is frequently called upon. to 
give his advice, and he is at the present expected to 
know the ins and outs of the most prominent of the 
methods, and to decide in the selection of one or the 
other. Considering the partial secrecy by which many 
of these processes are yet protected from publicity on 
the one side, and the apparently picked up knowledge. 
usually gathered from all kinds of sources, on part of 
the customer, who often pretends to know all about it, 
it is really no easy matter to make oneself sufficiently 
acquainted with them so as to form a sound judgment 
and give valuable information. 

In order to give to the reader a faint idea how 
extensive this art department of the printer is, I take 
occasion to enumerate in classified order the different 
manners and methods, as the page of contents of James 
Shirley Hodson’s book brings it. Omitting the sections 
treating of plate engraving, wood engraving, lithography, 
chiaro-oscuro or chromo printing I at once introduce the 
second part of this valuable list of methods, namely : 

(a) Lngraving by chemicals or mechanical processes : 
Zincography ; Dulos process; Dawson process; typo- 
graphic etching; Dawson’s positive etching; aquatint 
engraving for raised blocks ; Schank’s patent engraving ; 
graphotype. 

(6) Photographic processes: M. 
Baldus’ process ; Garnier & Salmon; Albertype ; helio- 
Hanno- 


Photo-lithography ; 


type; photographic process ; Woodburytype ; 
type ; Ives’ process; Moss process; photogravure ; direct 
photo-engraving process ; photo-relief engraving ; auto- 
type; etching on glass ; white-line etching ; chromo-photo- 
lithography ; stenochromy ; Hoeschotype ; photo-electro- 
type engraving ; photo-electrolight engraving, and others. 

These different classes derive their names either from 


the material which is used in their production, i. e., 





ee 


zincography, engraving on zine ; heliography, engraving 
the 
Albertype, Hannotype, etc. 


name of the inventors, 
The 


mostly interested in relief plates, I will not touch upon the 


on glass, etc., or from 


type printer being 


subjects of the other methods, such as lithography, ete. 

In printing from plates the practical printer considers 
primarily the adaptability of the plate. It is a matter of 
regret and much annoyance to the pressman that all 
photographic engravings lack a depth of lines which 
makes their handling very difficult; for large editions 
almost useless. ‘The Ives plate, although secured by one 
of the most successful processes, is so flat as to demand 
a large amount of skill and time to produce a satisfac- 
tory result. The Ives plate is very difficult to work, 
but if properly printed gives an excellent effect. The 
outlines are soft, perhaps at times too soft ; they remind 
one decidedly of stonework. The shallowness of the lines 
is the great drawback in photo-engraved plates. As 
soon as they can be made deeper, this otherwise so valu- 
able method will be as welcome as wood cuts to the 
practical printer and pressman. As it stands, the latter 
prefers the wood engraving. — It requires much less work 
to make it ready on the press, and considerable less care 
to run it clean and effective. Still, I believe, under the 
present circumstances, in a time where a thousand photo- 
engraved plates are used to ten wood cuts, our printers 
will have to accustom themselves to the use of the photo 
plate. I believe that in some years from now the photo- 
engraved plate will have entirely replaced the former 
method of wood cuts. All indications point that way. 
The cheapness of production and the truth of effects, as 
well as the formerly mentioned retained individuality of 
the artist in the original plate, will certainly decide in 
favor of the photo-engraved plate, and will, through the 
comparatively small inconvenience of the printer and 
pressman, caused by the shallowness of the lines, not be 


blocked. 


as enumerated are so manifold in comparison to the 


The advantages of the photo-engraved plate 
wood engraving, if looked at from the commercial or 
business man’s standpoint, as well as that of the artist, 
as to predict an assured fature for the process work. At 
this day the very best and valuable engraving is done by 
skilled wood engravers. But considering the fact of 
constant improvement of process engraving, on one side, 
and the fact that, owing to this comparatively novel 
invention, the number of good artist wood engravers is 
steadily decreasing, we have every reason to prognosti- 
cate that after the present generation has done its duty 
on this globe there will hardly be any wood engravers 
worth speaking of, certainly but very few to compete 
with the work of the sun’s rays. And we cannot blame 
a young man who has the ambition to become something 
in the world that he will not choose a profession which, 
apparently, will not permit him to reach the top of the 
hill, this being already occupied by mechanical engrav- 
ing processes. ‘The ranks of good wood engravers are 
thinning out—they are dying out by degrees ; but the 
lives of the artists are the more prosperous and growing, 


for all who have chosen the graver in former years 
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now take pen and pencil and proudly thrust the phrase 
in the face of their endangered future, ‘* Ach’ to sono 
pittore,” ‘I, also, am an artist,” and start on this road to 
fame and fortune. 

Closing this paper, I cannot avoid speaking on a sub 


ject which ought to be of great interest to relief-plate or 


type printers ; that is, the lack of a process which per- 


mits the transfer of copy to a relief-plate, after the man 
ner in which this is done in lithography, thus permitting 
the type-printer to duplicate the copies of his work with 
out increasing the number of impressions or the aid of 
other duplicating processes, such as stereotyping, elec 
trotyping, ete. 

It appears to me that, considering the enormous, 
apparently much more difficult inventions which have 
been made on all fields of mechanical reproductions, 
etc., this lack of so important and certainly paying inven 
lack of 


The entire power of thought in this line seems to have 


tion must be due to the interest taken in it. 
been spent in recent years upon the production of photo 
engraved plates. ‘The work done in this line is unspeak 
ably enormous in its success. Why not spend some of 
the brains, some time and labor upon the search of a 
substance which permits the transfer of a printed impres 
sion on a metal plate; for instance, permits the mani 
folding of copies and the re-use of that plate for similar 
purposes, after the fashion of lithographic stones. Is 
there no one in the ranks of our photo-engravers who 
would be willing to risk time, labor and experiment upon 
this far-reaching, valuable process, which the printers of 
this decade would invariably welcome with open arms ? 

Now, gentlemen, one or the other; let us at least 


try it. Here is a way, an open road, upon which 


certainly but very few, if any, have trod. There are 
not many such roads on this mundane sphere; why 
ignore it when it presents itself in so forward a light as 
The risk is but small, the gain must be 


Think of that and try. 


in this case ? 


incalculably large. 
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HOW ONE MAN MAY MOVE A JOBBER. 
BY J. B. 
; i battle is not always to the strong, and few 


printers or editors are strong enough, physically, 


CALDWELL. 


to pick up and carry a press weighing from two hundred 
to five hundred pounds. 

In the spring and fall many find it desirable to move 
their jobbers, and they find it either hard or expensive 
business. 

At the freight depots one man moves a press weighing 
one thousand pounds, and with comparative ease. How ? 
By taking advantage of mechanical powers. 

So the printer, on a smaller and less expensive scale, 
may avail himself of these same advantages. 

Cut a broom-handle into convenient lengths, say five 
or six inches, to use for rollers. Procure and keep for 
use two strong pieces of timber, such as are often used to 
raise presses from the floor, and increase their solidity. 


Raise the press (by using a lever), one side at a time, and 
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place one piece under each side, seeing that the press 


rests squarely upon them. ‘Then raise the front or back 
of press sufficiently to place the rollers, one under each 
If a 


If larger, use a lever or 


skid, and pull gently, but firmly, on the press. small 


one it can be easily moved. 
crowbar, and work gently and gradually along, inserting 
new rollers as needed. 

When the press is in the desired position, the skids 
and rollers may be removed by carefully raising one side 
of press ata time. It will generally be safer to have two 
men and a boy to move a press, as the risk is much less, 
though one careful man can succeed. 

For the larger presses the rollers should be of iron. 
The larger the rollers the easier the press moves. 

Keep presses on a solid, unyielding foundation, if 
possible. When necessary to move them, the foregoing 
plan will be found very helpful. 

In most country offices, in the winter months, presses 
will be found to work best when within a few feet of the 
office fire. ‘The heat is conducive to ease of running, 


and to free and satisfactory working of the ink. 


NEW DEVICES FOR PRINTERS. 

After the adjournment of the convention of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, recently held in this city, the delegates 
started on a pleasant and instructive tour of inspection. They 
first visited a manufactory in Brooklyn. Here they watched Miss 
J. J. Camp, a stenographer and typewriter, operate successfully a 
typesetting machine, at a rate of speed equal to one line of forty- 
two ems every fifteen seconds, or 10,080 ems per hour. ‘The visitors 
also saw operated a new book press, which prints, cuts and folds at 
once, at a rate of speed equal to from two thousand to six thousand 
completed signatures of thirty-two pages each per hour, or double 
that number of sixteen-page signatures. 

The delegates came back to New York and made three other 
separate inspections. In William street they saw a barrel-shaped 
contrivance, which, with one operator, one justifier, and one feeder, 
composed from four thousand to five thousand ems per hour. 
Another curiosity was manipulated for the benefit of the visitors 
at a Broadway office. It is a contrivance that takes away from 
the printer his stick and rule, and permits him to use both hands 
in picking ordinary type from an ordinary case. He drops the 
type singly into a funnel, and they are automatically stored on a 
galley. This is a separate justifying appliance. The claim was 
made that with it the ordinary compositor can increase his work 
fifty per cent. The invention examined was an electrical type- 
setter, operated by an old typo of an office in the Equitable 
Building. It does away with the ordinary type, and yet can turn 
out a beautiful specimen of the dry matrix, column measure, suit- 
able for newspaper plate. The visitors were apparently more 
impressed by the work of this improvement than anything that 


was brought to their attention during the round.—.Vew Jork Zimes. 


THE AGE OF PAPER. 

The world has seen its iron age, its stone age, its golden age 
and its brazen age. This is the age of paper. We are making so 
many things of paper that it will soon be true that without paper 
there is nothing made that is made. We live in paper houses, 
wear paper clothing and sit on paper cushions in paper cars, roll- 
ing on paper wheels. We doa paper business over paper counters, 
buying paper goods, paying for them with paper money or charg- 
ing them up in paper books, and deal in paper stocks on paper 
margins. We row races in paper boats for paper prizes. We go 
to paper theaters where paper actors play to paper audiences. 
We elect paper men with paper votes on a paper issue to represent 
a paper constituency in a paper congress and make paper laws. 
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As the age develops the coming man will become more deeply 
enmeshed in the paper net. He will awake in the morning and 
creep from under the paper clothing on his paper bed, and put on 
his paper dressing-gown and paper slippers. He will walk over 
paper carpets down paper stairs, and seating himself in a paper 
chair will read the paper news in the morning paper. A paper 
bell will call him to his breakfast, cooked in a paper oven, served 
on paper dishes, laid on a paper cloth on a paper table. He will 
wipe his lips with a paper napkin, and having put on his paper 
shoes, paper hat and paper coat and taken his paper cane, he will 
walk on a paper pavement or ride in a paper carriage to his paper 
office. He will organize paper enterprises and make paper profits. 
He will go to Europe on paper steamships and navigate the air in 
He will smoke paper tobacco in a paper pipe, 
He will write with a paper pencil, 


paper balloons. 
lighted with a paper match. 
whittle paper sticks with a paper knife, go fishing with a paper 
fishing-rod, a paper line and a paper hook, and put his catch in a 
paper basket: He will go shooting with a paper gun loaded with 
paper cartridges, and will defend his country in paper forts with 
paper cannon and paper bombs. Having lived his paper life and 
achieved a paper fame and paper wealth he will retire to paper 
leisure and die in paper peace. There will be a paper funeral, at 
which the mourners, dressed in paper crape, will wipe their eyes 
with paper handkerchiefs, and a paper preacher will preach a 
paper sermon in a paper pulpit from a paper text. He will lie in 
a paper coffin wrapped in a paper shroud, his name will be engraved 
on a paper plate, and a paper hearse, adorned with paper plumes, 
will carry him to a paper-lined grave, over which will be raised 
a paper monument. The papers will record his paper virtues, 
while paper angels with paper wings will clothe him in a paper 
robe and waft his paper spirit from this paper world to the paper 
gates of a paper paradise, where all is paper, and fireproof at 
that.— Zhe Paper World. 


RAPIDITY IN MAKING READY ? 
What is the secret of speed in making ready ? Pressmen who 
have not become skillful at it wonder why others can get their 
forms ‘‘up” quicker than they; and, being unblessed with 
observant eyes or reflective minds, they jog along in their old ruts, 
while their fellows pass them in the race. 
(1) Those born with 
thick wits ; (2) those with lazy muscles, and (3) those with active 
hands and brains, but who have had no chance to see how things 
For the benefit of the 


There are three kinds of slow pressmen : 


are done by the rapid workers of the craft. 
third class, we will point out the secret of success in obtaining a 
rapid make-ready. 

This secret lies in the study of the chief inequalities of each 
form, and in rectifying those by underlays before a moment's 
attention is given to the overlays or cutouts on the tympan sheet. 
This is so simple that the inquiring reader may pooh-pooh it as a 
paltry key to unlock so big a door ; but we assure him it is the one 
key which, if he will use, will let him out of the dark hole he is in. 

How often have we seen a pressman fussing and fuming with 
an overlay—pasting here and cutting there, hour after hour— 
sweatingly conscious that the foreman or employer judged he was 
consuming too much time! Had he first leveled up his form from 
beneath, he would have been surprised to find how little was left 
to be done on top. He would have discovered that he had brought 
up everything where it could be touched and thoroughly inked by 
the rollers. The neglect of this precaution is the cause of nine- 
tenths of the trouble from stoppages for patchwork, in addition to 
system of making ready. 
The overlay is for finishing, precisely as the cutout is. Both 
for delicate differences of impression, 


the original waste of time from a false 


should be employed only 
never for serious ones. 

To the second class in our category, the lazy ones, we would 
say : Guard against the indolence that would prevent your lifting 
the form, for the fault will not only cause you a waste of time, but 
will infect everything you do. It is the active, willing workman 


who gets along. Never shirk! It does not pay.—Art Printer. 
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MARBLE AND FANCY PAPER-MAKING IN FRANCE. 


T is certain that under the régime of Napoleon III a great deal 
was done to promote manufacturing industries in his empire, by 
means of courses of public lectures in the manufacturing cen- 

ters, and also by the publication of manuals of each branch com- 
piled by government inspectors, and published at cheap rates to 
bring them within reach of the working classes. In this way 
more than three hundred branches of trade were treated on, and 
the of trade 
‘‘the more one teaches, the more he 
written M. 
A condensation of this 


while some manufacturers denounced revelation 
secrets, others believed that 
of 


treated on the making of fancy papers. 
will be interesting, as showing the practice in Europe in the time 


learns.” One these manuals, by Fichtenberg, 


of the empire, and illustrating the process of producing hand- 


made paper in contrast with the mechanical methods of the 
present day. 

First, the paper selected is to be in reams of 500 sheets, flat, 
white, and not folded in the center. If not sufficiently sized, each 
sheet is taken, one by one, given a coat of size with a soft, long- 
Where 


a high degree of polish is desired, it is given by passing the paper 
If a white ground from Mendon, 


haired brush, and lifted by a T-piece onto drying strings. 


between two copper cylinders. 
white is employed the paper is called “sysé; if tale is used it is 
called ‘‘satined.”” This tale is known as Briangon chalk, and the 
coating is applied by means of a rough brush mounted on a univer- 
sal joint, and glossed by a second. The paper is then ready to be 
colored, but in some cases unsized paper is used. The workshop 
is furnished with a shallow oak tub rather larger than the paper to 
be treated, with waterproof corners, a small round stick, earthen 
pans with covers to hold colors, a charcoal stove, a marble slab 
and brayer for grinding improperly levigated colors. The gum is 
prepared by turning into a pan half a pailful of water, dissolving 
in it 91 grams of gum adraganth, and stirring from time to time dur- 
ing five or six days. This serves as a bed for the marbling colors. 
A stronger solution of gum is kept in reserve for use when it is 
desired to thicken that in the marbling tub. The workman pre- 
pares over night a mixture of beef suet beaten up with an equal 
weight of water, to which is added a little camphor dissolved in 
alcohol He also melts an appropriate quantity of beeswax over 
a slow fire, to which he adds, stirring constantly, sufficient turpen- 
tine to make it of the consistence of honey. The colors he uses 
are of vegetable origin, those of mineral origin being too heavy to 
float on the surface of the gum. They are taken in powder and 
mixed upon the slab with wax prepared as above described, then 
preserved in their respective pots. The prepared gum is then 
poured into the marbling tub and alum added until the gum is of 
a proper consistency, which is ascertained by taking a little color 
prepared with the beef suet and throwing a drop on a few spoon- 
fuls of gum sampled in a gallipot. If, on stirring it with a small 
stick, the color takes a spiral form without dissolving, the gum is 
strong enough; if the volute does not form, the gum is too strong 
and water must be added; if the color extends and dissolves, it is 


too thin, and gum must be added. When the right consistency 


has been hit upon, the gum is poured into the marbling tub. The 
consistency of the colors is similarly regulated, less suet being used 


when sized paper is employed. The colors are then scattered 
upon the surface of the gum, one after another, by means 
of brushes made of ozier twigs and long bristles, which sprinkle 
them in irregular spots, then stirred spirally. A favorite marbling 
which is made by using carmine 
To the color last 


is that called ‘‘ partridge eye,” 
lake, Italian yellow, light indigo, dark indigo. 
thrown on the gum a little turpentine is added for the purpose of 
The 
paper is then taken sheet by sheet and lightly placed upon the sur- 
A boy 


catches it with a ‘‘peel” or T-piece, and lifts it on the drying 


the better incorporating it with those previously thrown on. 
face of the gum, and then withdrawn instantly marbled. 

strings. By means of a contrivance somewhat resembling a paper- 
stainer’s block, which the workman wears on either hand, two 


pieces can be printed at once. As the colors become exhausted, 
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new are sprinkled on, and so the figure of the marble becomes 
perpetually changed. 

Fancy papers in imitation of chintz, cottonade, with flowers, 
etc., or others in imitation of branches or sea weeds, are printed 
from blocks in the same manner as wall paper. 

Morocco paper for bookbinding is made but little in this coun- 
try. The most successful of its makers is M. Fortin, of Paris. 
The chief trouble in producing it is with the colors. M. Fortin 
obtained a patent for their preparation, which gives directions as 
under for making fafier velin. 

Rep Lake.—5 kilog. Brazil wood, 3 hectos. cochineal, 60 


quarts of river water. Boil the water to one-half and add 144 
grams of alum. (2). Boil in 40 quarts of water to one-half the 
wood and cochineal; add 114 grams of alum and mix. (3) 


(4). Do it a third time, but add 92 grams 
of powdered cream of tartar. (5). Mix the four decoctions and 
allow them tosettle. (6). Draw off the fluid, and add, to precipi- 
tate the color, a decoction of muriate of tin made of 4 kilos. of 


Repeat this operation. 


nitric acid, 240 grams of sal ammoniac, 8 pinches of sea salt, to 
which add by degrees 1 kilo. of fine tin scrap. (7). After this has 
been poured upon the mixture and stood for 12 hours, draw off the 
clear water, and replace with the same quantity of river water. 
Repeat this six times, and dry the color precipitated on a cloth. 
Another red lake is made by replacing the cochineal by 300 
If three 


To 500 grams 


grams of Brazil wood. This has less of a violet tint. 
large gall-nuts are added, a browner red results. 
of this add 500 grams of amidon and a pail of water, which boil 
for an hour, and dip the paper, next giving it two baths in a 
kilos. of red lake, 375 grams of vermilion, 125 of 
The paper 


mixture of 2 
amidon and 8 quarts of gum water. This is used hot. 
is then dipped for the last time in a bath composed of 1% kilos. of 
125 grams of amidon, and 16 quarts of gum, then 
This is done by sponging it with a size made 
Then the paper is 


red_ lake, 
sent to be polished. 
from 6 dozen sheep’s trotters boiled to a jelly. 
sent to a cylinder press, and given its grain by pressing it on a 
copper plate. 

SwaLLow-Bivue.—1 kilo. red lake, 5 kilos. Prussian blue, 2 
quarts of gum, 6 of river water, 125 grams of sulphate of indigo. 
Dip sized paper twice in this, polish and grain. 

BLevu-pE-Ror.—Three baths in 2% kilos. of Prussian blue, 90 
grams of sulphate of indigo. 

GREEN.-—14 kilos. of ‘‘graines d’Avignon” in a pail of water 


boiled to half; add 125 grams of alum. Strain and add 1% 
kilos. Prussian blue and 125 grams of sulphate of indigo. For 


light green, only one bath. 

VIOLET.—500 grams of Indian wood and 60 grams of alum 
in six quarts of water boiled to half. Add one-third the quan- 
tity of gum water. 

YELLow.—8 quarts of boiling milk on 1 liter of ferra merita. 
Boil for an hour. Give two baths. 

BLack.—5o0o grams Brunswick black dissolved in 2 deciliters 
of brandy, 1% quarts river water and 60 grams of Marseilles 
soap, boiled for half an hour. When cold, powder on marble, 
with 125 grams of flour paste and wax melted together, 30 of 
sugar candy dissolved in water, 30 of gum arabic, and a piece of 
flower of sulphur the size of a nut, whites of two eggs and 125 
grams of parchment size. The third 
bath is composed of the above with 250 grams of lampblack 
Its polish is given 


The paper is dipped twice. 


added. 
it by beating it with a steel hammer, such as is used by gold- 


Paper thus prepared needs no varnish. 


beaters. 

OpaguE COLORS are toned down and incorporated with 500 
grams of white lead, 30 Venice talc, 30 wax melted with flour 
paste, 15 sugar candy dissolved. Grind on a marble slab, add 
whites of two eggs, and 15 grams of gum arabic dissolved in 
water, a deciliter of brandy or the juice of a lemon. 

Gold papers are sized, given a yellow ground and next thinly 
coated with siccative linseed oil. When dry enough, the gold leaf 
is applied to the surface, a clean sheet of paper placed above, 
It is dried for some days, and 


and 
the palm of the hand rubbed over it. 
then protected by a sheet of paper run between copper cylinders, 
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Silver paper receives a coat of white lead, 
Where the papers are 


to give it a gloss. 
and its mordant is a coat of white of egg. 
stamped or ornamented with gold or silver in relief, white of egg 
is applied through a stencil to the places where the designs are to 
The 
pattern is stamped from a hot plate under a press, and when dry 
Goffered 


paper is made in a similar manner, the enamel being first given by 


appear, the stencil removed and small pieces of leaf laid on. 
any superfluous metal is removed with a cotton wad. 


a coat of white lead and polished before the ornament is stamped 
on by the dies. Waste gold or silver is recovered from the cotton 
wads by saturating them with oil, drying them and next setting 
them on fire. The ashes are then tied in a sheet of white paper, 
placed in a crucible which is brought to a white heat, and when 
cold the metal is found at the bottom. It should be noted that in 
dealing with colors glass stirrers should always be used.—/7om 


Encyclopedia of Manuel Roreg. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TRAMP PRINTER. 
BY M. J. CARROLL, 

AKING the assertion of some very estimable people connected 
with the printing business as Arima face evidence of the truth 
of the proposition, many of the ills with which the fraternity 

is afflicted are to be traced in a more or less direct way to that 
most ubiquitous specimen of the human family, the tramp printer. 
But is the devil in this instance really as black as he is painted ? 
I do not believe that he is, nor can I believe for a moment that 
one-half that is charged up to the debtor account of the tramp 
printer is really deserved, while many of his shortcomings are 
more than offset by his good qualities, of which we so rarely hear 
anything. 

Of all the happy-go-lucky mortals that find an existence on 
this mundane sphere, this thoughtless, every-day sort of a Wilkins 
Micawber is unquestionably the most peculiar. Is there another 
human being that will so unconcernedly turn his back on the place 
that he has come to regard as his home, and in a too often penni- 
a stranger in a 


less condition start out to ‘‘seek his fortune,” 


strange land? He often throws up as good a situation as he hopes 
to find elsewhere, and without any preparation whatever goes on 
his way —he little cares whither. At the of a 
journey he frequently finds himself without the means to purchase 


commencement 
a meal, or to pay for a night's lodging. His linen may not be of 
the most immaculate description, and his general make-up not at 
all suggestive of dudish propensities; but his spirits are as 
buoyant, and his mind burdened with as little care, as any million- 
aire in the land. If he should in some unaccountable way find 
himself possessed of sufficient of this world’s goods to provide for the 
necessities of the hour, he is perfectly happy. He does not propose 
to fret or worry for the morrow, having implicit faith that in its 
own good time‘‘something will turn up” to supply his wants. As 
a general thing he is what is termed a good ‘‘ all around” printer, 
and is familiar with the style of every prominent newspaper from 
Maine to Oregon. He is certain to be pretty well up in his 
information touching the leading questions of the day, and is ever 
ready to engage in a controversy, it making no material difference 
whether the subject is one of theology or politics, or on matters 
dramatic, musical or pugilistic. 

‘‘Beyond the 


In Richardson's Mississippi,’ a somewhat 
profusely illustrated work, may be seen an engraving termed 
‘Evidences of Civilization,” showing a boundless prairie, in the 
foreground of which is a newspaper, a whisky bottle and a cigar 
box. The two latter articles may not be necessary to prove that 


the tramp printer has gone over the scene, but the presence of the 


newspaper is evidence that among the pioneers was to be found 


at least one man who was as ready to undertake the editing of a 
newspaper as he was capable of setting the type for the same. It 
would doubtless be difficult to find that there has been a single 
frontier settlement in any part of America that did not contain 
one or more printers among its numbers. How they got there 


no one ever knew. The chances are that they did not originally 





start with the expedition formed to found a settlement or a colony 

To use a popular though somewhat slangy phrase, they just ‘‘blew 
in” to the place, and they are just as likely to blow out of it 
again before anyone is aware of their intentions. 

It must not be surmised, however, that the tramp printer is 
The 
propensity to tramp and roam the country seems to have been a 
Faust 


always a good-for-nothing or viciously inclined individual 
ruling passion among the disciples of Gutenberg and 
from time immemorial. Did not that bright and shining light 
of the art preservative, the good Ben Franklin, indulge in this 
propensity when in early life he stole away from his home in Boston 
and went to Philadelphia ; and did he not give way to the same 
restlessness later when he went to England in search of employ- 
ment, and at a time when a visit to that country meant many 
weeks of toilsome and dangerous voyaging ? 

We must not hastily conclude that the journeyings of these 
‘‘birds of passage” are wholly devoid of good. Many of the pros- 
perous newspapers of this country — particularly of the western 
portion of it—owe their inception to the restlessness of this 
itinerant crusader to the sparsely inhabited and semi-civilized 
localities of the continent, A prominent feature of this class of 
printers is to be found in the fact that they invariably carry 
a union card. But should they arrive in a town where there 
is no union they immediately set about organizing one. It is a 
well-known fact that there are more typographical unions who owe 
their inception to the proselyting efforts of the tramp, than to the 
organizing agencies of the international body, and, in fact, more 
than can be attributed to all other causes combined 

I must acknowledge that in many respects I have quite an 
admiration for the tramp printer. But I do not wish to be under 
stood in this connection, or to have under consideration in any 
manner whatever, the lazy, worthless outcast, whose sole ambition 
an office for enough money to pander to an 
This 
alike a nuisance, whether he tramps the country or confines his 
Happily, this class of 


is to ‘‘ panhandle” 
insatiable appetite for liquor. excrescence on the craft is 
discreditable operations to a single city 
printers is becoming measurably less numerous year by year, and 
a firm resistance to their demands by all self-respecting printers 
will speedily make the practice a thing of the past. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory results derived from this 
restless spirit on the part of so large a portion of the printing 
fraternity, is to be found in the fact that it has a tendency to 
equalize the supply with the demand for labor in different parts 
of the country. An overcrowded labor market in one city or 
section of the country, and a security of supply in another direc 
tion, are conditions that should not long exist among a_ people, 
so large a proportion of whom are ready to go so far for so little 
an inducement. I have frequently known of men who would 
resign a situation to take one hundreds of miles away, and when they 
knew they would not be benefiting their condition in any way by 
making the change. It would appear to be a part of their creed 
that life is made up of just about so much toil and labor, care and 
anxiety, and that if it can be relieved occasionally by a change of 
scene and associations, so much the better, and so much the easier 
it is tobear. And who can say after all that they are not right ? 

Another advantage to be derived from this practice of floating 
about is that it will improve the character of the work done in the 
country at large, and make the workman far more independent 
and self-reliant than would otherwise be the case. In the first 
instance, a superior line of work done by improved methods in a 
certain locality or city, would long remain an insurmountable task 
to printers in other places were it not from occasional visits from 
the roving craftsman. He picks up knowledge of the latest 
wrinkles in every quarter, and scatters it broadcast throughout 
the Jand, without money and without price. As to its making 
a workman more self-reliant and independent, there can be 
little question. Take a man, for instance, who has served his 


apprenticeship and remained for some years afterward in a 


certain establishment, and you will generally find him imbued 
with a morbid dread of leaving it. He has no confidence in his 


ability to give the same satisfaction elsewhere, and regards his 
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removal from his old position in the nature of a calamity. Cer- 
tainly, if a man can remain in one position for a lifetime, well 
But how frequently do we see the most friendly 


a man 


and good. 
relations severed by the most trivial occurrences. Is there 
employed in the printing business who has a mortgage on his 
position for a single day? Is there one who on going to work in 
the morning can tell but what by some misunderstanding, accident 
or mistake, he may not be compelled before night to seek a new 
situation ? We cannot tell what a day may bring forth, and these 
things are among the most likely possibilities. 

In beginning this article it was my intention to deal with the 
tramp, pure and simple, but I have been led to digress somewhat 
from that intention, and will now proceed to make the only repar- 
ation I can by returning to my subject and finishing it. 

That the tramp is a constituent part of the printing fraternity, 
is beyond a question of doubt. But to determine 
to follow such an existence would 
Notwithstanding his apparent 


the cause or 
causes that will drive a man 
lead to a great deal of speculation. 
indifference and hopefulness, his lot must frequently be far from a 
happy one. He does not always dwell under a glorious sky and 
His seeming jollity may often be a mask 
As 


bright-faced, bright-eyed boy, he undoubtedly commenced life as 


in a perfect atmosphere 
to cover blighted ambitions and dead and buried hopes. a 
the rest of us did. his 
frugality and industry up to the average, until fate played him 


His hopes and ambitions were the same ; 


some scurvy trick that made.him believe that there was nothing 
left worth working for, and nothing to guide him through life but 
an ungovernable restlessness, that relentlessly carries him from 
point to point, until his weary body finds its last resting place, and 
his spirit joins the silent majority. It will cost us very little effort 
to have at least a kind word and a kind wish for the tramp printer. 


WELL TO KNOW ABOUT. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 

Owing to the introduction in recent years of many patent and 
ready-mixed compositions, very little is known in most printing 
offices as to the ingredients of composition rollers. One of the 
principal desiderata in a composition is its non-liability to be 
affected by change of temperature; for this purpose the use of 
glycerine is very valuable, as it is little affected by heat, cold, or 
frost (it never freezes), while retaining moisture much better than 
the old treacle and glue compositions. The addition of glycerine, 
however, necessitates different treatment in regard to cleansing. 
Water should not be used on a roller containing glycerine or gela- 
tine. The tendency of heat on rollers is to soften them, and cold 
to harden them ; 
gives softness to the rollers should be in larger proportion than in 


therefore, for cold weather the ingredient which 
hot weather. If the ordinary recipe were treacle eight parts and 
glue four parts, for cold weather it would be best to give three of 
glue and nine parts of treacle. These proportions would depend 
very largely, however, on the quality of the glue, experience teach- 
ing that this varies in a large degree. Another good recipe for 
cold weather would be glue, ten parts; sugar, ten parts, and 
glycerine, twelve parts. The glycerine will offer strong resistance 
to frost and cold. 
PRESSWORK — HARD PACKING. 

Hard packing refers to the method of preparing the cylinder of 

When 


machines were first invented, the packing of the cylinder consisted 


a printing machine preparatory to working off a form. 
of a few sheets of paper and a woolen blanket. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that packing the cylinder with paper and 
covering with calico or a strong sheet of paper gave a much 
sharper and clearer impression, and without in any way being 
more detrimental to the type than the woolen blanket. A further 
improvement was made in regard to packing the cylinder for high- 
class books and illustrated work, which has received the name of 
This packing consists of a few sheets of paper 
The paper and the board are 


‘‘hard packing.” 
and a glazed or shaloon board. 
placed round the cylinder, the board being scored about half an 
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inch from one edge, so as to allow of its fitting neatly to the edge | work dull, and wages low ; 








of the cylinder under the grippers, and the whole is covered with 
a sheet of strong paper, a sheet of manila paper answering the 
Calico is also used as a covering ; it should, 


Hard packing, as 


purpose admirably. 
however, be of very fine texture if 
already stated, is especially applicable for illustrated and high- 


used. 


class bookwork. 
STEREOTYPING IN PAPIER-MACHE, 

To make a ‘‘flong” for taking a paper mold: The materials 
required to make flong are tissue paper, brown paper for backing, 
blotting paper and composition paste, with whiting, alum and glue 
or gum added. There are many methods of making flong. Some 
operators use tissue and blotting, others only tissue, and others 
again use thin printing paper. The ingredients of the composition 
paste also vary considerably, some using only paste and whiting, 
others paste and glue, paste and gum, etc. A good composition 
for making flong may be made as follows: Take one pound of 
bookbinders’ paste and thin with water to the consistency of thick 
cream, add two tablespoonfuls of powdered whiting, and two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered alum, mix well together, push through a 
fine wire gauze sieve, when it will be ready for use. First paste a 
sheet of brown paper and place over it a sheet of blotting, paste 
again, and add another sheet of blotting; then paste and add in 
blankets under a weight 
run a roll on it, making 


The water mark, if a 


succession three tissues, put between wet 

until wanted, or if to be used immediately, 
a mark similar to that found on laid paper. 
writing paper, will be a guide, the wrong side showing the reverse 


of the design or lettering. —/actical Printing. 


PAPER MILLS AND PAPER-MAKING MACHINES OF 
THE WORLD. 


According to statistics published in the French directory of the 
paper trade, the number of paper mills and paper-making machines 
in the world is 3,419 mills, and 3,982 machines, which are dis- 


tributed as follows: 











MILLS. MACHINES. 

SMO ihre ahowies ta wena en $20 525 
England 280 430 
Scotland 68 98 
Uc Cs Ga 13 13 
Belgium . 30 41 
Denmark 10 10 
Germany 809 Yor 
COL OOPS Stee pera se oe 72 17 
PAGSIINAR Ny nics ciceivnn vetoes Owe er hacen an TES asa E 160 7 
RRR MME esse ts ssw sx Hiss islets ise wiki is SAS ss elas he SONGS ROS I I 
NONE Caves shavouiicesccdeeae ne aneS Aaa benaeineeae ka aene 61 40 
REG So cas an kann GasannaumshansGeussunstsseaieaaerasahrenils 228 158 
RAGRIM Lc couuny aes achaee eone pho keen cu ae rear a Maa he ee aeimias 133 137 
Norway 8 8 
Sweden 48 26 
LETTERS Ene sa PAE Seg ihe Se ey en ary aA ea Pr 3 3 
MM cee eer ar reer en er Pea easak Gel iim Rae RS 6 4 
BARON sche ese ne an ekiGn oe seataaedeseG erases esepsaauen 6 6 
Syria... I 

hg EE ee I 

III seocas che crn su sncks a eae seed sina amen ae cannenee es I y 
PRR EM So tae owe ce ee eae tig GOuNaane Sesie | 6 


Nias cdcwaned sed demskeckpeaniebsaenweaenee 
Mexico .. 











GUE pxecns peur Gens he cccenencueacksansex 

I SENET 2b hopes enwies wa be eawheeeneeses 3 

BOR ROING sc ok ow Since oes SONGS oowse CNRS Wey Raa eR eE TES 5 4 

Wenevela.... sees sete I I 

United States of America 884 1106 

MARGE kn onan kaw nccbohenG oxGsnasnehors sees cnea 220 273 

NEI crsuncowss canes Aces uudasacneeneaneeesxenvaeacs 35 67 

SIRI cans ara eaEmeuwboe an xe Seek cei: Gnas e SeUSee 2 2 
3,419 3,982 


TRADE reports, from the Australasian Typographical Fournal, 
are as follows: Brisbane, jobbing offices, moderately brisk; Syd- 
ney, still dull ; Melbourne, unsettled, and the influx of composi- 
tors very great; Wellington, fairly brisk; Newcastle, ‘‘taken a 
fresh lease of life ;” Auckland, brisker ; Hawke’s Bay, newspaper 
jobbing offices, brisk. 
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Was the guide for the wise men of old. 
We are the manufacturers of 


the Golden Mecca on which all printers’ hearts are fixed. 
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PANS sitice; CARDS wns: PANELS, BANNERS, FOLDERS, ssi 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your 
customers. No other branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your 
business card and we will mail you our jobbing prices on all goods we manufacture, 
or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a set of Niagara Falls Cards. Full line 
of Fans now ready. Send for price list. Set of samples of Fans, $1.50 by express. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO. 
Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Svecialties, 
90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We 
make 


by the 
ton, and 
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Printers who Desire to Make 
Money in 1889 


Will secure a sample line of our Advertis- 
ing Cards, Novelties, Folders, Programmes, 
Fans, etc., and solicit orders in their own 
and adjoining cities. Many have done so 
with success in 1888, many more can do 
so in 1889. 

Write us for full information. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILE. 





Jutius HEINEMANN. HeErM. HEINEBACH. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 
dO & 562 Madison St. 


CHICAGO. 
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C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
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NO ENGINEER. 
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TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 


American Manufacturers and 
will reach a large and profitable market by adver- 
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Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted free. 
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ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
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Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
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also Boats. 
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Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 
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saving appliance in the printing business. Saves 
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‘I think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bovuverie 





Lonpon: STREET, E. C. 





THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, 
Zincography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography 
and all new Photo-Mechanical processes. Pub- 
lished weekly, at 37 City Hall Place, New York, by 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co, (Incorporated). 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that 
will amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 

Energetic, honest, reliable men are wanted in 
every city of the United States and Canada, for 
soliciting advertisements and subscriptions to the 
new 1888-9 LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
Directory. Liberal terms to the proper parties. 
For terms, particulars, etc., apply to or address 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING Co., 37 City Hall 
Place, New York. 





The United States Paper- Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


VeESS 


MACHIN 


| af a per and 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, 


ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


| 
. | 
| 


Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate 


Art and Society Stationers, 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthily, 
per annum. Single copies 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ 
it is a valuable advertising 


Printers, 
15th. $2.00 
As Zhe 
¥ 

Journal 


Ist and 
10 cents, 


Manufacturing Stationers 


and Blank Book Makers. 


reaches all buyers, 


medium. Rates for standing and displayed adver- 


tisements furnished on application. 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
NEW YORK 


Address 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


Pa. 





29 Park Row, By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, 


Philadel- 

Wire stitchers and general binders’ 

new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 

BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Bookbinders’ supplies 

Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


phia, Pa. 
machinery, 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W.B.., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 

Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Manufacturers of the 
celebrated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. 
Price, $1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. — Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
. Louis, Mo. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 and 
27 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 

The Cre anston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago, 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter & Co., Plainfield, N. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type mac hinery, etc, J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., mannfact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, 
York. 


Chicago. 


New 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo. and wood engravers. 

Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L.S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, electrotypers. First-class work a 
specialty. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 

and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 

Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood _ processes. aps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7 and 9 Warren street, New 
York. Electrotypes of illustrations for books, 
magazines, juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Eric, Pa. Write for 


circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Uliman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 a 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 

Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 25 and 27 Rose igs New York; 119 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 
Commercial street, ca Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 
Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
de Iphiz 1; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 
Sharp street, Baltimore; Western House, 198 

South Clark street, Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William St., S. E. cor. Fulton St., New York. 

JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 


York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. ee Jobber (4 


sizes) and Pe arl presses (3 sizes) 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., 

Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Manufacturers of the 
New Model Job press. Three sizes, $65, $110 
and $175. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and 
old style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


Chicago. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELAAMLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
PAPER DEALERS-—-COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
ews, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialtie Ss. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufact- 
urers of ‘‘ Old Berkshire Mills” first-class linen 
ledger and writing papers. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Fine writing 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York, The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 20 Cliff street, 
New York, i: E. Rhodes, president. Highest 
order of mechanical engraving. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


208 and 210 Randolph street, 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
YPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing 
presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. 

Rosen & Jensen, 57 and 59 Pearson street, cor. 
Wells, Chicago. Mfrs. of c abinets, cases, 
galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 

ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


St. 


Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet.gum. 


street, Phila- 

Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 

Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Durable, 


Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, The, 421 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of the celebrated ‘ Infallible”’ 
roller composition. The only billposter in 
the city. Also steam patent paste. Rochester 
agent for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 

Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 

Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 

Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

QUOINS. 
Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all dealers 


in printers’ mate rials in the world. He mpel & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, ps ig- 
ing, etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, 
etc. Circulars free. 

SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 

STAMPS, ETC. 

Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada, 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 
M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 
TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


and 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Ma. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Cincinnati Typefoundry, The, 201 Vine 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins & McLeester gua mong, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager, 

Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York 

Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in British 
America. Sole agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 

Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

——— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Piace, New York. 


street, 


| 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


606 Sansom 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos. 
314- 316 E ighth ‘street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. S. Verbeck, man- 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., I 
Minn. 


ager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San 
Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Portland, Ore. A large and complete stock of 
types, presses, and printers’ material kept at 
each of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest west of Chicago. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. S 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third 
St. Louis, Mo. 


outh and German 


and Vine 


streets, 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re 
quired in the printing office. 

Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS'’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, 
Chicago. 


room 311, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Hartford, 


WOOD TYPE. 
American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn 
Send for catalogue. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, 
best in market. Send for catalogue. 
Manufact 


borders, ete. 


New 
Send 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
urers of holly and end wood type, 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
for reduced price list. 

National Printers’ geen Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. Mack, manager. See advt. 
in each number oi Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


and 





SicmuND ULLMAN. 
E. H. WIMpFHEIMER. 


51 Maiden Lane, NE 


—- IMPORTER OF— 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


U~VV YORK, 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


Specialties in Dry Colors. 


HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 


quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


SPECIMEN 


BOOK AND PRICE 


LIST 


MAILED ON 


This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


APPLICATION. 
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WW OFFER FOR SALE from our Stock Cuts, F A RINGLER & Co 


Electrotypes suitable for all illustrative pur- 


21 & 23 Barclay Street, to 
26 & 28 Park Place, 


price $2.00, which we will credit on first order. res EW FORE. 


poses. Send for our 1o0o-page 11 by 14 catalogue, 
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RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 
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‘*HIGH FOUNTAIN” BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 








Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 26 & 27 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST —~ = 


Printers’ Rotter Establishment in America. 


E are now casting our Rollers in machines of our 

own invention (the original ones, patented 
September 26, 1876, and May 25, 1886—other patents 
applied for), and can guarantee results unattainable by 
other parties. We have over thirty such machines in 
daily use. Our “Star” Roller Composition is generally 


recognized as the standard, and once used, will not be 


abandoned. Samples sent anywhere on application. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE Nos. 49 AND 51 Rose StrEET, NEW YORK. 


AND ORDERS SOLICITED. 


THE PARAGON —— BNAMELBD 
WOOD TYPE. 





ping surface 


e knife 


of th 


and to within three-fourths of an 


inch on the 3 


‘THE BEST 


alf inch 





IN WHRAR AND FINISFE. 


‘sazIs Io][euIS pue Yout-Sz 
ay} UO asIUy 9Y} JO MIOIZ UT pa;pueYy oq ued zdded Jo yIB3ua_ AuY 


Send for latest Specimen Book and Prices to 
the Sole Manufacturers, 


on the smaller sizes, 


; Unequaled for Color Work. 
: 








All sizes have Traverse and Side Gauges. They have broad clam 


National Printers’ Materials Co. 


THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 279 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


. $14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. | ; , . 
PRICES, ) 2214 in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. Also Sole Manufacturers of 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, LIGHT-WEIGHT ENAMELED ADVERTISING CUTS. 


328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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——oo SWHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, IS WORTH DOING WELL.” —~~— 





nenry O. SHEPARD & \. 
4 PRINTERS 48° BINDERS «4 


Nos. 181 TO 187 MONROE STREET, 


WE DO ALL KIND6: OF = = WE DO ALL KINDS OF ——— 


+ PRINTING « Si - BINDING = 


Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, Pamphlet, Book, Blank- Book, 


ETC. = - ETC. 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
A SPECIALTY 


H. H. LATHAM, = NEW: CHAMPION: PRES 


MACHINERY DEPOT, OD [ 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, : 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS' 
NMACTHIINE RY 





x 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 

TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, { 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 


‘“HUOM LSA 





Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, ‘“ Oea* = 600 * 8 14 8x12 ‘* Finished, 120 


‘ 9x13 “ “ 725 “ “ gx13 “ 140 


STABBING MACHINES, Se ee SO ee - = 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, “8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off, Tee Hy - 240 
a Beta bo at eens | Gerace s 4 

INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $10. Boxed and delivered free in N.Y. City. 

EYELETING MACHINES, Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. ple lg warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


Send for circular, 
Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. preggers creer ltcalinine 
Send for Circular. = , , 


Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 


| Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. | No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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The well-known Printing House of Messrs. Henry O. Suerarp & Co., 183 Monroe 


Street, Chicago, have just placed one of these Book Trimmers in their office. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


No. 69 Beekman Street, 
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PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


* CHALLENGE 


PRESS WORKS, 


F ~ " 303-305 Dearborn St., 


CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 
SIZE. PRICE. SIZE. PRICE. / 
xe BAS $200.00 | 11. x17 ...$350.00 CHICAGO ILL -) “i brotcrceetiscrisrectacanectas recess a 
$x 12......... 225.00 | 13 xP9 ... 400.00 5 . | 
9x 13......... 250.00 | 14 x 2014... 450.00 
10x 15......... 300.00 | 144%x 22 ... 500.00 Bi | 
BOXING EXTRA. 


BOXING EXTRA. 





se 
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WESTERN AGENTS 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF STANDARD ; i ao} is i Mac Kellar, Smiths 
Printing * Machinery |ft-— eee Zell...» % Jordan Co 


.- AND .. 


ELECTRO AND STEREO |\PMM LB) wee rounvens, 


MACHINERY. a ~ I ae PHILADELPHIA. 


16-INCH CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
PRIOR odsscannieare $50.00 | Boxing................... $1.50 





mtn : 
' r he 
Estimates for Printing Offices, || NA TI) 
Electrotype and Stereotype 2 eral eee pet so 
Foundries Furnished 
on application. 


Send for Circulars, Price List and 
any further information to 


a Shniedewend & Lee Go. 


"3 ™N 
INSIDE CHASE WITHOUT THROW-OFF WITH THROW-OFF & H I C A (x O ° 
7 LA........00.05000 ODO $150.00 CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 


BRaS.........:..:..5 ASO 165.00 mg ee 110.00 
ly ¢ | ee | ee | ° zi eee eee ee pairing Tee Cw te x 

350.00. 885.00 BNP IN oo co ninco. sec sh tp anu cdvincioucnreuunpese Nese 175.00 

Be iiss Ss cocoas busosavacannacheonassuceaseasitcs 200.00 


400.00 
BOXING EXTRA. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributaqrs. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will pleas 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


FROM SAVANNAH. 
Zo the Editor + SAVANNAH, Ga., March 31, 1889. 

For the information of the craft who have an idea of coming 
this way, I send you the following for publication, as I have never 
seen a line in THE INLAND PRINTER from this city. 

In order that the influx of printers to this out-of-the-way place 
may be abated, I give the following as the status: As to the outlook 
it is vey discouraging indeed. The state of trade is vey poor, 
there being more idle printers than can procure employment. 
There are a favored few who get all the work given out, and the 
tourist goes out as he comes in. There is only one morning paper, 
the price of composition on which is 3714 cents; one evening, 35 
cents ; book and job work $15 per week, with nothing doing. 

To those who desire to earn a living, I would advise them to 
steer clear of this place. Tourist. 


FROM OMAHA. 

To the Editor: Omana, April 4, 1889. 
Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, at its regular annual 
election of officers, Wednesday, March 27, made the first practical 
test, in the West, of the Australian system of voting. There was 
great interest taken in the election, 257 votes being polled, which 
is nearly the full voting strength of the union, exclusive of mem- 
bers in arrears for dues, sick or out of town. Following is the 
vote received by each candidate: President—J. R. Lewis 155, 
Peter Stoltenberg 100; vice-president —E. E. Ryland 142, J. M. 
Serpless 105; recording secretary —M. T. Fleming 134, R. H. 
Nicol 119; reading clerk— T. F. Doyle 180, Anton Langer 67 ; 
Kimmel 154, 
George Bradley 1o1; treasurer— W. J. Scott 254; sergeant-at- 
arms — Harvey Long 250; executive committee (five to be elected) 
— U.S. Mahan, chairman, 223; Arthur Pickering 186, F. S. Hor- 
ton 189, A. F. Wilson 185, G. M. Whitney 175, T. J. O’Brien 100, 
E. L. Sooy, 84; finance committee (three to be elected) — Bert 
Cox 183, W. C. Turner 213, James Dermody 194, William F. 
Schultz 197, C. C. McMahon 154, J. W. Bruner 148, A. W. Burke 
24; delegates to International Typographical Union (two to be 
elected) —Edward Hartley 164, K. S. Fisher 95, John J. Hogan 91, 
Port M. Jones 92, W. C. Corwin 26. 
left no heart burnings, and the union is well satisfied with the 
As a test of the practicability and general merits of the 


financial and corresponding secretary —W. M. 


The election seems to have 


result. 
Australian system of voting the election was a gratifying success, 
and attracted much attention from the press and people generally. 
All essential features of the Australian plan were observed, the 
manner of voting being, in brief, as follows: Tickets were printed 
by the union, the names of all candidates being placed thereon. 
The election board consisted of the financial secretary and one 
member selected by each of the five candidates for delegate, while 
the sergeant-at-arms had charge of the door. The financial secre- 
tary and two election officers, in charge of the official ballots, were 
stationed near the door. As each member presented himself at 
the door his name was announced by the sergeant-at-arms to the 
financial secretary, who looked up the books, and ordered him 
admitted if in good standing. He then received from one of the 
ballot clerks one of the official ballots, with which he retired into 
one of the six booths, or stalls, built for the occasion at a slight 
expense, and furnished with lead pencils. There, alone, undis- 
turbed and unobserved, the voter prepared his ticket, folded it 
and went to the ballot box, where it was deposited, and the voter's 
name recorded by the election clerks. The extra chairs in the 
hall were arranged in rows which conducted the voters from the 
door to booths, from the booths to the ballot box, and from the 


ballot box back to the door. As there were but six booths, six 
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voters and no more were allowed in the hall at one time. No con- 
versation of any kind was allowed in the hall. The advantages of 
this method of voting were evident to members of the union and 
to all spectators, of whom there were many present at various 
times. The polls were open from 12 mM: to 7:30 P.M. Delegates 
Hartley and Fisher intend to advocate the adoption of the Aus- 
tralian system of voting by the International Typographical 
Union. 

The Pressmen’s, Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 32, 
at their regular meeting, Sunday, March 9, elected officers to serve 
for the ensuing year, as follows: President, Ben Flood ; vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Eagan; corresponding and recording secretary, J. N 
Ed. M. M 
Youngs; executive committee, M. J. Buckley, Frank Devore, 
Ed. M. Burch, F. M. Youngs and ‘‘ Doc” On Wednes- 


day, March’ 27, No. 32 held an election to decide who should 


Kean; financial secretary, Burch; treasurer, F 


Clinton. 


represent the union at the meeting of the International at Den- 
ver in June, and voted tosend Mr. Matt Khiner, one of the able 
pressmen at Klopp & Bartlett's. 

The Frank Orff Publishing Company have purchased from Mr 
T. H. Cotter all the rights, title and interest in the Council Bluffs 
directory, and will make a new canvass of the field in order to 
deliver a directory that shall be a model in the directory line. The 
Orff Publishing Company are reputable publishers and ought to be 
able to get out a book that will be a credit to our neighbor across 
the river. 

Jake Rhiner, the efficient pressman of the World Publishing 
Company, was presented, on Thursday evening, March 28, with a 
handsome gold-headed cane, by a number of his fellow-craftsmen 


The occasion was Mr. Rhiner’s birthday. M 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 
To the Editor: LouIsvILLeE, Ky 


Trade is extremely dull here, but everyone is looking forward 


, April 5, 1889 

to brighter times, now that the natural gas ‘‘ boom” has settled 
down to its proper place. For about two weeks our people fairly 
went mad in their efforts to buy and sell natural-gas stock, but, like 
all such matters, when it ceased to be a novelty, and became a 
reality, it found its level and stopped. It will surely push Louis- 
ville to the front as a manufacturing center, as it has Pittsburgh 
Every day we hear of manufacturers from other cities being here 
looking around for eligible sites for their factories. 

last 
Wednesday, the following being the successful candidates: E. L 


Typographical Union No. 1o held its annual election 


Cronk, president ; W. P. Howard, vice-president ; John N. Rees, 
recording secretary ; Walter D. Binford, secretary-treasurer ; Ben- 
Abbott, door- 
keeper, and E. L. Cronk, A. A. Hoffman and William M. Stinson, 
Mr. George J. Nolan 
Mr. Cronk, 


president-elect, will be pleasantly remembered by those who 


jamin Crutchfield, sergeant-at-arms; Thomas B 
delegates to the trades and labor assembly. 
carried off the delegate to Denver prize. the new 
attended the Kansas City session last June, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of No. 10. He is considered one of the ablest men in 
the Louisville union, being a finished parliamentarian, as well as 
a broad-minded man, and it is predicted that No. 10 will have 
smooth sailing under his guidance. Mr. Nolan, the delegate-elect 
to the International Typographical Union, is a level-headed young 
man, and will be heard from during the convention. 

Pressmen’s Union No. 28, at its last meeting, decided that it 
would not send a delegate to Denver, thereby knocking Mr. John 
Lintner’s ambition into a cocked hat. 

Frank J. Baumgartner was elected to represent St. Louis Press- 
men’s Union, No.6. Mr. Koken, of the same umion, whom I reported 
on the sick list in my last letter, has returned from Hot Springs, 
much improved in health. 

The Courier-Journal Job Printing Company has purchased the 
lot and building adjoining its present quarters, now occupied by 
the Louisville Gas Company, and at an early date will begin the 
erection of a six-story building especially adapted to the require- 


ments of a modern mammoth printing house. A first-class 
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lithographic plant and the latest improvements in photo-engraving 
will be among the additions to their present very complete outfit. 

The many friends of Mr. Arthur Scott, of the Queen City 
Printing Ink Company, will be pained to learn that he is seriously 
ill, and that the prospect for his early recovery is indeed doubtful 
He is bed-fast at the home of his brother-in-law, Mr. E. F. Rychen, 
of the same company, in Cincinnati. If the good wishes of his 
friends will help him, he will surely be around in his accustomed 
haunts soon. 

Mr. William J. Patterson, for a number of years assistant fore- 
man of the Courier-Fournal news pressroom, has taken charge of 
‘Billy ” has had that 
worked off on him 
‘Billy’ that 


the pressroom of the St. Louis Chronicle 
‘‘Who struck Billy Patterson ?” 
so often that he has come to believe that he is the ‘ 


old ‘‘ gag” of 


was struck. 

It has been rumored for some time that the plant of the Louis- 
ville Lithographing Company was for sale, but nothing much was 
thought of it until last night, when the employés of the concern 
were notified that, beginning then, their services were to be dis- 
pensed with for an indefinite period. I could not ascertain what 
the company proposes to do. This is one of the oldest lithograph- 
ing concerns in the city, and in its day was one of the most suc- 
cessful, but of late the other two companies, the ‘‘ Falls City” and 
‘‘ Kentucky,’ have pushed themselves to the front, and monopo- 
lized nearly all of the lithographic trade worth having that is done 
here. However, there is enough of the better class of work sent 
from here to other cities to keep several large concerns employed 


the year around. CAD: Bas | 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE AMATEUR. 


70 the editor: Wevertown, N. Y., March 28, 1889. 
We ordered your excellent journal for 1889 from Golding & 
Co., Boston, and received the January and February numbers a 
few days ago. 
hesitate to pronounce this equal to the best 
‘«The Amateur,” by W. E. Seaport, in the February number, 


We have read many trade journals, and do not 


li it was so 
We are 


inclined to believe that he does not refer to the amateur at all, but 


does not appear to be written in a spirit of fairness. 


intended, the writer was not posted on that subject. 


to the professional printer who does not know how to print. 

Webster says the amateur is ‘‘a person attached to a particular 
pursuit, study, or science, as to music or painting ; one who has a 
taste for the arts ; especially one who cultivates any study or art 
from taste or attachment, without pursuing it professionally 
Imagine such a person ‘‘strutting along the street with an order 
for a hundred business cards in the pocket of his well-worn 
coat.” 

The professional workman has no time and but little inclina- 
tion to work out new processes or designs, while in that, the true 
amateur finds his chief pleasure. The finest watch-case and mon- 
ogram engraver we ever knew was the son of a millionaire and 
never did an hour's work for wages in his short but useful life. 
He traveled extensively, gathered together the best ideas from 
everything he saw and had the ability to put those ideas in per- 
manent form, and would have scorned the idea of a patent or 
copyright. His designs were extensively copied by the very men 
who would gladly kick him as an amateur, even while copying that 
which they had not the brains to produce. This gentleman was 
not “‘ignorant, arrogant, or parasitic.” 

Nearly every process or improvement in the photographic art, 
even to its use in the letterpress, has been the work of the hated 
amateur, who receives naught but insults from those who place 
their abuse on one page and illustrate the next with plates, the 
production of which would have been impossible except for the 
amateur. THE INLAND PRINTER would have been unnecessary, 
and other publications would not be far in advance of the horn- 
book of the seventeenth century had we depended wholly upon the 
productions of the professional artisan. 

The amateur is, no doubt, troublesome at times, but we can 


not afford to exterminate him, for he often brings forth that which 
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The caterpillar is an ugly worm, yet from 


we least expect to see. 
the dark recess of his repulsive shell comes the gorgeous butterfly. 

If our friend Seaport will turn again to page 4o1, opposite his 
John Smith sign — with its donkey-tail comma — he will see where a 
‘Butterfly’ lighted upon the fair page of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

We say give the devil his due, even if he be an amateur devil. 
Leave him alone or treat him fairly. Do not grasp his productions 
with one hand while you twist his nose with the other. 

The botch workman is a nuisance in every sense and should be 
treated as such, but the amateur (Webster's amateur) is the glitter- 
ing gold buried deep beneath the worthless dross that floats upon 
the surface of the red-hot crucible of science and art. 

M. A. M. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, April 7, 1889. 
The state of trade at this time is what might be termed good ; 
that is to say, asa whole, we are neither rushed nor dull. In a 
few offices there is an excess of work, and in others a state of slack- 
Feisters’ are running night and day on a ten million 
Think of that, ye pressmen, who are hustling with 


ness exists. 
almanac order. 
miscellaneous jobwork. 

Mr. George Wright, the genial Campbell press agent, says that 
business in his line was never so good. 

After a hard struggle for several years past, the firm of A. C. 
Brysen & Company has been sold out by the sheriff. 

The Keystone Publishing Company, of whom I wrote last 
month, seems to be on the road to prosperity. They recently 
issued a prospectus for a new book, ‘‘ Sparks from the Camp Fire,” 
and the whole edition was sold before the binding had been put on. 

Speaking of books reminds me that quite a breeze was raised in 
one of our large offices this week by the accidental discovery that 
a press-feeder had been saving sheets of a new book shortly to be 
Detect- 
and the proprietor was so put to that he 
How differ- 


issued, and on which the copyright had not been secured. 
ives were called in, 
actually stopped the whole place for a short time. 
ently people look at this question of ‘‘ saving sheets.’’ In compari- 
son to the above, I was acquainted with a pressman who saved 
several volumes of a select church review. One day he noticed an 
advertisement, in which it was stated that copies answering to 
what he possessed were wanted, and would be liberally paid for 
by the publishers. He went and saw the parties, sold them the 
books, and received their thanks for being so thoughtful. 

Typographical union’s election, on March 27, was the most 
orderly ever held, and resulted in the largest vote being cast. The 
vote was by chapel ballot, in consequence of which wire-pulling 
around the polls was impossible. 

The ex-delegates’ association is making preparations to cele- 
brate Mr. Childs’ birthday, on April 12. A banquet will be given 
at Reisser’s, on Fifth street, above Chestnut. Members of No. 2 
and No. 4 are privileged to purchase tickets at $3.50 each. 

Pressmen’s Union No. 4 is sailing along as prosperously as 
ever, and feels happy because so many of her members have good 
positions, and so few are out of work. ‘The two scale bases of $16 
for Adams pressmen, and $18 for cylinder pressmen, meets with 
the approval of all. 

The employés of the National Bureau of Engraving, at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, will give a grand ball on Easter Monday, in 
the opera house at that place. These are always enjoyable occa- 
sions, and a good many of our Philadelphia printers take pleasure 
in going to them. There has been several curious accidents to 
pressmen and feeders lately, resulting mostly in the loss of fingers. 
In one case I call to mind, a feeder had three or four fingers 
mashed, and after they had healed, came back to work, and imme- 
diately proceeded to ignite himself with benzine, and also came 
near causing a serious conflagration. These cases are not alto- 
gether due to carelessness, but indicate that such accidents are 
liable to occur where a spirit of ‘‘ hustling’ pervades the establish- 
ment on the one hand, and the contempt for danger, on the other 
hand, which long familiarity with machinery inspires in some 


people. MELANGE. 
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FROM ST. PAUL. 


To the Editor: St. Paut, April 5, 1889. 

Fred W. Stevens and Philip Corcoran are the gentlemen who 
represent No. 30 at the Denver meeting of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The election took place Wednesday, March 27, 
at the corner of Fourth and Wabasha streets, and was very hotly 
contested. Only seventeen members of the union did not vote, 
and the 349 who did vote and work for their candidates conducted 
themselves in an orderly manner. There were five aspirants for 
the honor, and the result was as follows: Fred W. Stevens, 165 ; 
Philip Corcoran, 160; Frank H. Cole, 149; J. Coughlin, 118; 
John P. Stratton, 47. Mr. Stevens is a job printer and Mr. 
Corcoran only a newspaper sub, but is possessed of oratorical 
ability of the higher class, and all may rest assured that St. Paul 
union sends to Denver next June no ‘‘ wall flowers.” 

A good story is told on the managing editor of a brevier even- 
ing newspaper. The paper, which had, until recently, been set in 
minion and nonpareil with eight to pica leads, donned a new dress 
of brevier and twelve to pica leads on a March Monday morning. 
The managing editor had given orders to the foreman to send 
down revise proofs, which was done. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake lead 
those editorials,” came with hurricane rapidity through the pipe. 
‘‘They are leaded,” responded the foreman. ‘‘I say they are 
not,” etc., went on until he was shown a galiey of the type, when 
he gently turned his head heavenward and remarked in a whisper- 
ing tone, ‘‘ Well, put in another lead.” 

The printing business during March was very brisk. The 
Sunday papers had about twice as much advertising as during the 
previous month, and, in fact, every branch of the printing business 
has improved. 

M. J. Daly, chairman of the executive committee and ex-county 
commissioner, is very ill. 

One year hence St. Paul will have one of the largest and finest 
The past month articles of 
Tom 


opera houses west of New York. 
incorporation of three opera house companies were filed. 
Lowry, the street railway king of the Northwest, is at the head of 
the company which promises to build an opera house that will 
knock Chicago, St. 
The Grand Opera House, 


Louis and other large western cities silly. 
which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt by the insurance companies who held risks on the 
building. 

The legislature adjourns April 16, and State Printer Cunning- 
ham will dispense with the services of a good portion of his 
employés. 

Lewis Baker, proprietor of the G/oév, is sojourning in Mexico 


for the benefit of his health. THE SPIDER 


FROM DETROIT. 


70 the keditor : 
Last Sunday the newly elected officers of Detroit union were 


Detroit, April 8, 1889. 
installed by retiring President James P. Murtagh. The election 
was held to conform with the International Typographical Union 
law, on March 27. The day was not a very appropriate one. As 
far as newspaper men are concerned it was all right, but this can- 
not be said for weekly hands. Saturday would have been a far 
more convenient day. Detroit union will be represented by only 
one delegate this time. The choice made was George M. Knox, 
who is one of No. 18's oldest members and has always taken a 
deep interest in union affairs. The following were the officers 
elected : Delegate, George M. Knox ; president, Charles O. Bryce ; 
vice-president, Henry R. Boothroyd; recording secretary, Philip 
(reélected) ; financial Robert Jaffray 
William L. 
Thomas Robinson (reélected) ; executive committee, George M. 
Knox, John Carroll, William A. Taylor, Edwin A. Mead, Patrick 


A. Loersch secretary, 


(reélected) ; treasurer, Bessler ; sergeant-at-arms, 


O'Grady. 

The Printers’ Benefit Association heid their annual meeting 
March 17, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year : 
President, William E. Thornton ; vice-president, Mark H. Marsh ; 





recording secretary, Thomas Sherritt ; secretary-treasurer, Philip 
A. Loersch; board of trustees, Louis Beckbissinger, William L 
Bessler, Charles O. Bryce, Alfred A. Schroeder, Gilman B. Smith 
The financial statement for the year was: Total receipts, $432.27 ; 
relief paid during the year, $y4; miscellaneous, $87.42; leaving a 
balance on hand at above date, $250.85. The cost to each mem- 
ber was $5. The association numbers seventy-seven members 

Winn & Hammond have moved into their new building, and 
now have one of the best offices in the city. Messrs. Raynor & 
Taylor will also move into new quarters next month, into a build- 
ing in course of construction, where they will add new material 
and make their office still more complete. Their place will be 
occupied by the Peninsula Printing Company, which firm are also 
compelled to seek larger quarters. This firm is partly owned by 
the Richmond, Bachus Company, and is only a little over a year 
old, and has been doing quite well for a new firm 

The state of trade in the printing business is about fair 

The compositors on the Swzdayv Sun are all lovers of THe 
INLAND PRINTER, the same being read by nearly the entire force 


The Craftsman is also kept on file Pia 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


To the kditer + New Or.LEans, April 5, 1889 
A few departures and a few arrivals of printers and a little 

greater dullness in the business are all that have changed the 
wonted quiet of our city since the election of delegates to the 
International Typographical Union, which resulted in the choice 
of a representative from the newspapers and one from the job 
offices, both foremen. 

‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said, 

This is my own, my native land?” 


Without doubt there is a great deal of poetry in the souls of most 
printers. Now, the question has agitated the minds of those who 
have the welfare of the members of the craft at heart, how we are 
to manage to take care of the idle labor, shorter hours, higher 
prices, etc., being suggested as the best solution. That, however, 
has been solved by the natural course of events. THe INLAND 
PRINTER will say to the craft far and near, rest easy, for the wave- 
tossed vessel is nearing the quiet shores of milk and honey Beau- 
tiful spring is here in all its splendor and gay dress. The early 
sun rises and casts its shimmering rays upon the flowering plants 
and budding trees; the birds gayly carol, the maidens joyously 


chant, and the locomotive's shrill whistle echoes and reéchoes 


through the pure spring atmosphere, as the train, laden with 
human freight, speeds its way through nature’s own home, and joy 
and happiness are in men’s souls. Such, indeed, would touch the 
most hardened, and when brought to bear upon the susceptible 
nature of the poetic printer, that peculiar character determines to 
extricate his nose from the space box and hie himself to the green 


No less 
than half a dozen have told your correspondent within the past 


fields of nature’s farmyard and plant peas and _ potatoes 
week that they desire to go to the country. One proposes to pur- 
chase one hundred acres of land, upon which he will have at least 
eleven families working on shares, himself living on the fat of the 
land; others propose to raise chickens, selling off the old hens 
with which to purchase bread to eat with the eggs and spring 
chickens ; and others still will have their little country homes near 
at hand, where they can go to rest their weary minds after making 
enough at the printing business to live upon for a while. Success 
attend them. 

Mr. Robert Gilliland, a young member of the craft, now located 
here, has invented an improved galley and applied for a patent on 
it. This improvement consists of an attachment by which a galley 
containing a stick or ten sticks of type may be locked up and 
proved without quoins or sidestick. It can be used with either job 
or news galleys. He will have a model of it by next Monday. 
He claims to have a fortune ‘‘ pat.” 

The use of the word ‘‘ pat” calls to mind a laughable incident. 


A sub, new in town, got a take off the file which contained the 
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trial of some drunken policemen, and read thus: ‘‘ Pat J. Bercegesy, 
drunk, two days’ pay ; Pat Johnson, sleeping on beat, dismissed 
the force.” Mr. Compositor set it up ‘‘ Pat,” and the proofreader 
marked it ‘‘Spell out — patrolman,” and wrote a note on the side of 
the proof, saying, ‘‘ We have a few Creoles on the police force in 
The typo was somewhat dismayed, but corrected the 


iMG ee A 


this city.” 
proof, saying, ‘‘ We live to learn.” 





FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
To the Editor: BUENOS AIRES, Jan. 30, 1889. 

Some of the hottest weather I have ever experienced is that 
which we are having down here now, and I tell you a person feels 
it when he has to work fifteen hours per day. All offices here are 
running overtime and some day and night. 

I have taken my first crack at a power plate printing press, 
which inks and wipes the plates. For the benefit of those who 
have never seen such a machine I will give a short description. It 
is a four-cornered affair; has four beds, and these are pulled 
around the machine by an endless chain, first passing under the 
ink-fountain and roller, then under the wiper, and next under the 
impression cylinder. The paper is laid on and taken off by young 
The press is 
We 


have printed 4,000 sheets of 5-cent postage stamps off four plates 


boys or girls (in our case good-looking sefioritas). 
capable of producing from 250 to 1,000 impressions per hour. 


in nine hours. 

One of the neatest pieces of printing I have seen since I left the 
States is a calendar and specimen book of inks combined from 
Gebr. Jiinecke & Fr. Schuesman, in Hanover. It comprises a 
book of 450 pages, and every page is neatly printed in four colors. 
I am sorry the American manufacturers do not send such effective 
advertising matter out this way; they certainly would find it to 
their interest to do so. 

For the benefit of many of your worthy readers writing to me 
for information, I will answer a few short questions: Board here 
costs from $15 to $50 per month, and lodging or furnished rooms 
$10 to $60 per month, according to location and furnishings. It is 
necessary for a man working as compositor to know Spanish. 
There are four English offices here, 7%e Standard, The Herald, 
MckKern & McLean and Kidd Company, Limited. Machine hands 
could manage without knowing Spanish, and would pick up enough in 
a short time to get along, but if a man wants to enter into any other 
business here he must know Spanish. (I will answer no letters 
unless accompanied by 15 cents for return postage. ) 

Manufacturers sending catalogues to me always make a mis- 
take and send one only, and when I show a person a cut of a 
machine or other supplies I must leave it with him, and that ends 
the matter. They must send more than one if they expect to be 
benefited therefrom. the Adams 
Express Company are the agents in the United States for the 


In regard to routes and rates: 


Compania Nacional de Transportes, who will undertake to deliver 
any goods in this section of country. American type is admired 
very much down here ; also brass rules, which cost big prices and 
seem to be very scarce. 

The Standard, one of the English daily papers referred to, is 
putting in a Marinoni double cylinder. New lithographic and 
printing presses have also been placed in several places, and all 
come from Germany. 

Mr. Charles W. Dean, an electrotyper from Rochester, New 
York, has found his way down here, and says the shortest route 
from the United States is by the United States & Brazilian Mail 
Steamship Line, from New York to Rio de Janiero. 

“1 Sud Americano, the illustrated paper of which I have mailed 
you many copies, is now being printed with the ‘‘ Queen City” 
(Cincinnati) H. D. book ink, and makes an excellent appearance. 

In the December (1888) number of THE INLAND PRINTER I 
notice several web perfecting plate bed presses, and I think they 
would be just the kind of a press to have down here, where it is 
so hard to get press feeders. The manufacturers of those 
machines do not want to fail to send catalogues and price lists this 


way. Manufacturers of engraving machinery might also find it to 
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their interest to send catalogues to me. There are some narrow- 
minded press-builders in Europe; one manufacturer does not 
know enough to put nippers on his take-off cylinder, but simply 
puts a few fenders over it, which scrape the sheet off the printing 
cylinder, and at the same time tear the blanket or make-ready all 
to pieces. Others, or most of them, do not know what a fly-cam 
is, so that when you run a narrow sheet it has to run all the way 
down the fly sticks to the board before the fly comes down. 
Others, and most of them, make their nippers on the printing 
cylinder so short that they are sure to kick back the sheet every 
time they are put down to the clumsy feed-guides. I am certain 
most of the pressmen in the States would not run such things as 
they send into this country from Europe, and call them printing 
machines. They would rather go to some farm and run a thresh- 
ing machine. Proprietors of printing offices here purchase their 
machines because they are cheap, but never stop to think what 
time, waste of paper and material they would save if they would 
pay a few dollars more, and buy a first-class improved machine; 
but there are some who have got a little more sense and are casting 
their eyes to where the best printing presses on the face of this 
earth are built. There seems to be one advantage, however, the 
European manufacturers have over the press-builders in the 
United States, and that is, they pay their machinists starvation 
wages, whereas the American employers have to pay their 
machinists salaries that they can live on like Americans, and con- 





sequently do not care to, or cannot, compete with pauper labor. 

There are a few exceptions on the European side of this question, 
M. A. MILLER, 

258 San Martin, Buenos Aires, 


but very few. 


LETTER FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 
70 the Editor ST. Joun, N. B., April 5, 1889. 

There is quite an upheaval in printing circles here at present, 
and the result of all the rumors is yet uncertain. 

Robert E. Armstrong, who has been on the G/oée reportorial 
staff for about fourteen years, has severed his connection with that 
journal. He will start a weekly paper at the town of St. Andrews, 
to be called the Aeacon, and, if business prospers, will merge it 
into a tri-weekly, and perhaps a daily. Mr. Armstrong entered 
the G/ode as an apprentice and worked his way until he held the 
foremanship, and finally went on the staff. He is a good writer, 
and knows well how to put an item together in a racy style when 
required. He is conversant with newspaper work in all its forms 
and no doubt will make the St. Andrews’ Aeacon a literary as well 
as a newsy light. St. John will lose one of its best reporters in 
Mr. Armstrong. St. Andrews is to be the Mecca of New Bruns- 
wick. Its situation is splendid for a summer resort, and its waters 
are the finest that can possibly be found in Canada, if not on the 
continent. Already there is a boom in town lots. A large hotel, 
with all modern improvements, of course, is nearly finished. It is 
being built by a syndicate, and that body is bound to make things 
hum. 

Mr. Charles Lawson, who has been foreman of J. & A. McMil- 
lan’s ‘‘ printing shop” for a few years, will take charge of the 7¢/- 
egraph job department on April 8. There has been a little trouble in 
the ‘‘ shop” of late, the hands failing to pull well with Mr. Lawson, 
One of them put on his coat a few days ago, and is now walking 
around. Who will take Mr. Lawson’s place is yet unknown, but 
rumor says an old hand of McMillan’s named Atherton will ‘ fill 
it.” He at present works on the Sz. The shop is one of the 
best in this city, and there is money in the firm. 

Rumor has it that Messrs. Day & Reid, jobbers, will dissolve 








They have been in business only a few years and 


partnership. 
Can't ‘‘ pull together” is the 


are said to be doing a good business. 
alleged cause of the separation. However, it is said the dissolu- 
tion will not lessen the offices in St. John. 

The printers in the Moncton 7yanscrif¢ went on strike a few 
| days ago. The men were required to work an hour later than 
| other industrial establishments, without remuneration, hence the 
Moncton 


strike. One man, one girl and two boys remained in. 





is New Brunswick's railway center, and is situated about eighty-four 
miles to the east of St. John, on the I. C. R. 

A paper was recently started at Campbellton, Restigouche 
It is the pioneer sheet of the county, and the ‘‘ promi- 
It was a 


county. 
nent’ inhabitants turned out to see the ‘‘ first type set.” 
gala day for the county, and I suppose in a few years the same 
sheet will be trying to shape the destinies of the country. Well, 
such is life, and the ways of a newspaper. Restigouche is one of 
the northern counties. 

The printing business is good in St. John at present, on the 
The G/ode has secured the printing of the city directory, 
The other offices 
WIDE AWAKE. 


whole. 
which means extra employment for a few hands. 
report work fair. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

70 the Iiditor + WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1889. 

Looking over the January number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I 
find that ‘‘J. E. C., 
to hear from me on a subject that I thought had been settled at 
Kansas City. There was a question submitted there by ‘J. E. C.,” 
if my memory serves me right, the substance of which was, ‘‘ who 
shall be eligible to membership in pressmen’s unions,” and it 
was decided that anyone who could run presses and command the 


” of Cleveland, has been waiting for six months 


scale, In my opinion, if our members would agitate those ques- 
tions they deem essential to our welfare in their respective unions, 
and strive to obtain the codperation of their sister unions on those 
questions, our craft would be benefited by such action, and we 
could act more intelligently when we come together at the meet- 
ings of the International Typographical Union. In this connec- 
tion a proposition has been submitted to me that I think a good 
one, namely, that the local unions select one or more subjects 
which they think will be beneficial to the pressmen at large, and 
if, after discussion, they find some good point, let their secretary 
make note of it and forward the same to the second vice-president 
in time to have it brought before the meeting of the International 
Typographical Union, if they are not going to send a delegate. 
This will give the unions which cannot send a delegate a hearing, 
and will give those who attend something to work on as soon as 
they arrive. 

I am daily in receipt of communications from members of our 
organization touching on various topics that they deem important 
to our craft in general. I received one a few days ago, asking the 
question, ‘‘ Why is it that pressmen delegates will travel thousands 
of miles, spend hundreds of dollars and accomplish so little that is 
beneficial to our branch of the business?" So far as my experi- 
ence goes, I attribute the cause to the want of concerted action by 
our unions, and until we have a code of laws ingrafted in the gen- 
eral laws of the international bedy to govern us, we will continue 
to run in the same old rut. For instance, I find some unions have 
a regular scale of prices, while others have none at all. 
also discovered that some of our unions are debarred by their con- 
stitution from extending a helping hand toa sister union in the 
This is certainly wrong; such a 
I would recommend our brethren 


I have 


hour of their direst necessity. 
state of affairs should not exist. 
to cast aside this selfishness, and cultivate a more fraternal feel- 
ing, not only among ourselves, but with all organizations devoted 
to the cause of labor. With this end in view, I would recommend 
our unions to add to their standing committees a conference com- 
mittee, whose duties it shall be to confer with sister organizations 
on all matters appertaining to the good and welfare of the whole 
craft. I know of but one city where this has been attempted, and 
from what I can learn it has benefited both organizations ; besides 
it has been the means of bringing about a more friendly and fra- 
ternal feeling, a consummation devoutly to be wished for. Why 
should not this same feeling permeate our whole organization ? 
Judging from my short experience, I feel satisfied that the press- 
men hold the key of the position of the ‘‘art preservative” in their 
own hands. If they will only realize this fact it will not be long 
before they will be the controlling element in our profession. 

A few words with ‘‘J. E. C.” on his proposition to grade press- 
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nor do I deem it practicable. In my opinion it is entirely in the 
interest of the employer, and yet if those same employers that you 
are so anxious to protect had done their part honestly and con- 
scientiously as they should have done toward those who had 
devoted the best years of their lives to their service, for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a practical knowledge of a business that 
would yield them a livelihood when they had attained man’s 
Yet in 


the face of this fact his object seems to be to protect the very 


estate, his proposition would never have been heard of 
source from whence the evils he complains of flow. Were we to 
inaugurate a sliding scale, owing to the fact that competition in 
our business is so sharp and close, the employer would take 
advantage of it and low-priced men would be in demand, thus 
aggravating instead of curing the ills he complains of. It is an 
undeniable fact that in this grasping age cheap labor has the call, 
and very few employers would employ high-priced men as long as 
they could pull through with cheap labor. I admit that there 
would be honorable exceptions to this rule, but they would be like 
angels’ visits, ‘‘few and far between.” 

Again, his proposition is in direct opposition to the principles 
of trade unionism, whose mission is to elevate not to degrade 
What could be more degrading than to compel a fellow 
I do 


not believe a single man could be found in our craft so lost to self- 


labor. 
craftsman to advertise himself as a drunkard or a botch ? 


respect, no matter what his faults or failings may be, that would 
subscribe to such a proposition. Why not put the mark of Cain 
where it properly belongs ? Weare compelled to take the material 
that composes our trade organizations just as the employers furnish 
it to us. Wedo not make botches or drunkards. If the employers 
will persist in the nefarious practice of grinding out paper butchers 
and press smashers, I see no reason under heaven why we, as 
trade unionists, should be called upon to protect them from their 
own productions. For this reason every union should have a scale 
of prices. While any member is at liberty to get as much more as 
his abilities may command, no one should be allowed to work for 
one cent less than the scale. If there should be, unfortunately, 
those among us whose abilities are of such an inferior order that 
they cannot command the scale, my advice to them is, ‘‘seek new 
fields for your labor; you have mistaken your vocation.” 


H. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, April 1, 1889 


70 the Editor : 
In looking through THE INLAND PrinTER for March, I notice 
& Ce. 
This is a good move, because THE INLAND 


that Messrs. Cowan Melbourne, Australia, have been 
appointed your agents. 
PRINTER has no warmer friend than Mr. Henry L. Bullen, now 
prominently connected with that large and enterprising house, and 
as I know the gentleman well, I can, with my mind's eye, see the 
satisfied smile that will play over his countenance as he opens out 
a copy to some colonist and ‘‘ spreads” himself on the American 
This also brings to my mind the question, Why does 


Surely, after 


printer. 
not THE INLAND PRINTER give us a letter from him. 
a year's absence (or nearly so) from this country he ought, and 
must have, something of value to communicate to his friends here 
I hope, with others from this section, to peruse such a letter 
soon. 

Mr. M. P. McCoy, your London agent, is another good selec- 
tion. He is a live and pushing American, and is building upa 
large business in American type, tools and presses among the 
printers of the United Kingdom. 

Boston Typographical Union, No. 13, at its meeting, March 24, 
passed a resolution against the appointment of Whitelaw Reid as 
minister to France, and sent a telegram to President Harrison to 
that effect. It also appointed a committee to draft a set of resolu- 
tions which would express their sentiments as above, to be for- 
warded to Mr. Harrison at once. At the same meeting the Boston 
Herald Company asked permission to use typesetting machines in 
their composing room, which was granted after some discussion. 
annual election of No. 13 took 


” 


The usual ‘‘most exciting 


men. I candidly admit that I am not favorable to the project, | place on March 27, which resulted in the election of the following 
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officers and delegates: President, Hugh O'Halloran; vice-presi- 
dent, A. McCraith ; 
sergeant-at-arms, 


treasurer, George 
Stephens ; trustee, J.C. 
Barker ; executive committee, from the newspaper offices, A. W. 
Hovey, J. A. Grant, C. W. Randall, James E. Franklin, Fred 
Bogardus, H. P. Spaulding; from the book and job printing 
offices, George H. Sturtevant, George F. Clark, P. J. Mansfield, 
W. E. Mauger, C. O. Wood and O. D. Foster; delegates to the 
Boston Central Labor Union, E. R. Lathrop, J. R. Fultz, F. K. 
Foster, Ed O'Donnell, C. O. Wood and J. H. Blanchard ; dele- 
gates to the International Typographical Union, C. M. Lynch of 
the //era/¢/ and William A. Holland of Mudge's office. 

Another large Boston house with a world-wide reputation is in 
This time it is the Bufford’s Sons Lithographic Com- 


secretary, John Douglass ; 


George F. Hoag; 


trouble 
pany, with its office at 65 Franklin street, and works at Roxbury. 
A statement of the company’s liabilities and assets will be made at 
as early a day as possible. The statement has been made that 
there is an improvement in the company’s financial condition 
since the last annual statement was filed at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, September 11, 1888. It is reported that the unse- 
cured liabilities are about $75,000. 

Mr. k. H. Thomson, for many years connected with the //erald 
composing room, died March 19, of consumption, at Aiken, South 
Carolina His death will be 


sincerely mourned by a host of friends and acquaintances. 


at the age of thirty-seven years. 


One of the most important transactions here of late is the pur- 
chase of Mr. F. H. Gilson, music typographer, of the pressroom 
and bookbindery of Mr. William B. Weston. 
employed somewhere about seventy hands in both departments, 
and was one of the first established in this city. Mr. Gilson took 
possession on the first of March, and has moved the whole plant 
to Nos. 15 and 17 Stanhope street, where he has secured a large 


This place has 


new building, with the best of modern conveniences, and splendid 
light. The latter is one of the things most needed in this business, 
but, alas, how few offices have half enough! His new purchase 
The 


street floor is devoted to the pressroom, where there are one cylin- 


occupies three floors, each 103 feet long by 43 feet wide. 


der and ten Adams presses, and a job press is about to be added. 
On the second floor is the counting room and bookbindery proper, 
while the third floor is used as the folding room. Of all the 
binderies in Boston I learn there are only four that can do all 
classes of work, and this is one of them. The basement is one 
large, perfectly fireproof vault, used for the storage of plates, and 
that it may be safe in every sense it is in no way connected with 
the rest of the building, and can only be reached from out of doors. 
The whole building is as near fireproof as possible, which is more 
It has extra thick walls, 
Mr. 


Gilson, in connection with his other work, has made a contract 


than can be said of most printing offices 
and the asphalt floors are supported by heavy iron girders. 


with the Oliver Ditson Company, the well-known music publishers, 
to do their printing and binding, and the establishment is full of 
work, though not yet fully settled in its new quarters. The com- 
posing room still remains at the old place, at 159 High street, but 
it is probable that in the early fall it will be removed to a new 
building which is about to be erected alongside the present Stan- 
hope street building. 

Some time ago I wrote you that Mr. Fisher, for many years in 
charge of the salesroom of the Boston Typefoundry, had been 
sent by that corporation to the Bermudas in the hopes that his 
health might be benefited or fully restored. I am glad to say that 
he is reported as having improved, and is now expected back about 
the 18th of this month. Boston printers will be glad to see him 
again. 

Mr. William J. Murphy, an energetic 
salesman of Messrs. Golding & Co., is about to start on the road 
If he happens to drop in on anyone 


and accommodating 


in the interests of that house. 
who reads this, I can only say he will be found a pleasant party to 
talk business with, and a man who considers his word as good as 
his bond. May good luck go with you, William. 

About six weeks ago the firm of Emery & Hughes failed. Their 
affairs have not yet been settled, and are still in the hands of the 
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assignee. Mr. Hughes has connected himself with Messrs. C. W. 
Calkins & Co., 52 Purchase street,~vhere his genial face can be 
seen during business hours. 

After an absence of eleven years, Mr. John F. Millard, who 
used to be quite well known among Boston job printers, has 
returned east, and is full of yarns of the ‘‘ Wild West.” During his 
absence, he has visited every state in the Union west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and I understand has many friends in the northwestern 
states. He is now foreman for A. S. Blanchard & Co., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

I am glad to see you after those printers who give a price on a 
job without any idea of the actual cost of production. “very job 
that is undertaken should be at such a price that will give the 
printer a frost, after wear and tear, interest on money invested, 
rent, insurance, proofreading, and ezerything that goes under the 
head of expense has been deducted. There are altogether too 
many who do not think anything about these items when figuring 
the cost of production, and then do not understand how it is that 
at the end of the year they come out of the little end of the horn. 
I think that in many cases “fill-in” work is largely responsible for 
this state of things. Work may be dull, so a job (presswork, per- 
haps) is taken at a very low price to keep the presses moving, but 
with the intention of not allowing it to crowd out more desirable 
When the better 


work has been secured, and the ‘‘cheap” man has to wait, then 


or profitable work, should such offer itself. 


commences a howl, which so pesters the printer that finally the 
better work is compelled to wait until the other is off the press, 
and peace reigns. When this, or other work of the same class, 
offers itself again, the printer, knowing he must do it for almost 
nothing or lose it, forgets the worry, trouble and loss he had before, 
and ‘‘chances”’ it. This goes on until customers learn that work 
can be had of him at such price, and he finds that a large amount 
of his work gives him no profit. To my mind this is one of the 
ways that printers are brought to do work for less than a paying 
There is a remedy, however, and a sure one; it is simply 
When you figure the price for work, know what 
don't ask more than a fair price, but ¢vsis¢ on 
S. 


price. 
‘* backbone.” 
you are doing ; 


having that. 


FROM DENVER. 


Zo the Editor: DENVER, Colorado, March 24, 1889. 
* The click, click, 
Of the types in the stick, 
Gliding together with ominous sound, 
As swiftly the hand that collects them goes round 
And arranges them firm in the stick,”’ 
May indicate the pulsations of aspirants who hope to represent at 
Denver in June, and now count the leaden hours as they pass until 
arrives that eventful Wednesday of March set apart for the elec- 
tion. With some ‘tis the hazard of the die —the rally at the polls 
of friends and admirers — the vest-pocket ballot, aud — and — the 
result. ‘Press on! if Fortune play thee false 

Today, tomorrow she'll be true; 

Whom now she sinks she now exalts, 

Taking old gifts and granting new. 

The wisdom of the present hour 

Makes up for follies past and gone: 

To weakness strength succeeds, and power 

From frailty springs; press on! press on!” 

As there are many who, after pressing on, will fail to reach the 
land of Canaan, owing to distance and democratic percentage of 
electoral votes, a short correspondence relative to Denver union 
may enable them to draw comfort from imagination while dispos- 
ing of grapes not yet ripe—the other fellow sampling the extra 
dry. 

Denver was located in 1858, having as rival town-sites Colorado 
City and Golden, and at that time a future apparently as uncer- 
tain as that of a spotted placer mining camp. The site at the 
junction of Cherry creek and La Plata (the South Platte) river, 
had the attractions of an easy ford and an extensive cottonwood 
camping ground for the overland pioneers and the Clear creek 


miners. Long before the first log house was built, the site of 
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Denver had been selected by Catholic missionaries, military path- 
finders and employés for fur companies, as well as the Arapahoe 
and Ute Indians for its many advantages. Denver (or Auraria as 
originally named) then consisted of three Indian tepees, a log 
cabin and a large number of wide-spreading cottonwoods, beneath 
whose umbrageous foliage Judge Lynch held court and Spanish 
monte rendered clearing house returns. 

The placers of Clear creek, the Blue river, Gregory, Cali- 
fornia and other gulches having furnished a golden crown for 
Pike’s Peak, the news brought hither gold-seekers from Georgia, 
voyageurs from Canada, adventurers from abroad, preachers from 
the States, printers from Chicago and juvenile typographical 
artists from Texas, or—or— Missouri. In those days everyone 
was — in modern political classics —in the soup. Only those who 
have their names enrolled among the pioneers of some far removed 
and isolated mining camp, can realize how thin and scarce are the 
lentils and beans in consomme prepared by preachers and prin- 
ters’ devils. 

In the autumn of 1859, while General Denver's namesake was 
yet a cross between a stage ranch and an adobe pueblo, there 
assembled in a long, low, log cabin on the bank of Cherry creek a 
They laid the 
foundation ; others built, and the present third story contains three 
Of the original num- 


chapel meeting of the charter members of No. 49. 


hundred and twenty-five of later growth. 
ber, who received the national charter by ox-team in 1860, there 
are none actively engaged at the business in Denver. Some are 
referred to in that beautiful little poem, ‘‘ We Are Seven” ; others 
are millionaires. They came, like the sturdy frontiersman or the 
winning candidate, at the head of the procession and still remain 
with the drum major or within sight of the band. 

In those days of $1 a thousand, when a sub or an extra _ printer 
was required, it was customary to seek some incoming mule or 
bull train having the legend ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust,”” and waylay 
the teamsters and passengers, with the chances in favor of dis- 
covering a skilled disciple of Faust lazily flecking the flies from the 
ears of Brandy or Bright, pointers in the lead. The journey from 
the Big Muddy to the mountains in those days was slightly differ- 
ent from the present Pullman arrangements contemplated by the 
committee in charge for our guests in June. The same hall accom- 
modations used by the masonic fraternity in founding their lodge, 
afforded the printers luxurious union meetings— nail kegs and hard- 
tack boxes for the early attendants, with a joint possession of a 
rough pine table for the president and secretary. 

In this youthful time of unionism in Colorado, an occasional 
error would escape the critical eye of the proofreader, while out for 
aliquid lunch. The Rocky Mountain News and Rocky Mountain 
Herald were rival hand-press dailies, one never losing an oppor- 
tunity to advertise the shortcomings of the other. On one occasion 
one of them referred to ‘‘a whisky picnic without ice,” instead of 
‘‘a whisky punch without ice.” Another intelligent comp read 
the heading of a blood-curdling local, ‘‘ Wanted Satisfaction,” and 
his type said ‘‘ Warm Sausage.” The indignant local marked on 
The printer saw the copy, and the 
Let not this 


the proof-sheet, ‘‘see copy.” 
article appeared in the morning ‘‘ Worm Sausage.” 
deter the candidate from pressing on to secure election, as the ice 
crop is not a total failure and there will be a picnic, even if wien- 
erwurst is out of season. Denver has become in many respects like 
an eastern city. The price for five hundred half-sheet posters is 
no longer $75; no more will the figure reach $32 for one thousand 
cards ; and the newsboys now sell daily papers from perfecting 
presses for 5 cents each, instead of 25 cents for one thrown by the 
frisket of a double-back-action Washington, with animated roller 
attachment. 

While silk hats are not much worn in Denver as a rule, they 
are no novelty since November last. They serve more to indicate 
political sporting proclivities than the headgear of the average 
western citizen. Those contemplating the trip in June would do 
well in selecting a happy medium between the silk tile and the 
western cowboy hat. A spring overcoat will also prove more ser- 
viceable on the mountain trip than a duster. Press on! 


J. D. V. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BRIGHT BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Zo the Editor: PHILADELPHIA., 1889 


The situation generally in the printing industry and _ allied 


Pa., April 5, 
interests continues easy and reasonably satisfactory. The leading 
establishments are quite busy, and little diminution in business is 
anticipated until the approach of the summer season. The demand 
for skilled and reliable hands is unabated. The book houses are 
turning out large quantities of work, and these establishments are 
continually seeking competent printers, bookbinders and other 
help. 

International Convention 


The approaching Typographical 


attracts deep interest among all concerned. <A characteristic letter 
has been received from Denver. The printer who writes says that it 
is the intention of the Reception Committee to make the occasion 
a memorable one, and that no efforts or expense will be spared in 
achieving this result It is also desired that the ex-delegates be 
well represented, bringing with them their cousins, aunts and 
uncles. There will be plenty of the ‘‘needful” to entertain them 
all from the time of leaving the Missouri river until they are home- 
the 


ward bound An interesting banquet will consume one of 


evenings. Then another will be devoted to a visit to the Tabor 


Grand Opera House. Carriage riding about the city and the 
inspection of various places of interest will take up the greater 
part of the daytime, but the great feature of the occasion will be the 
visit to Leadville and Aspen, with rare opportunities of admiring 
the of 


Opportunities will also be offered of witnessing practical mining 


varied and magnificent scenery the Rocky mountains 


Leadville is over ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
At least 
‘* Let no 


the distance from Denver is one hundred and fifty miles 
one thousand persons will participate in the excursion 
one,” says a Denver man, ‘‘ who desires to come here hesitate on 
the ground of expense while here, for the committee will be amply 
provided with funds, and desire the visitors to spend at least eight 
days in the state, during which time it will be ‘ pulled wide open 
for their benefit.’ ”’ 

The annual election of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No 


2, which was held Wednesday, March 27, under the new methods of 


/ 


‘‘chapel voting,” was marked by a large vote, at least two hundred 


ballots more being polled than in any previous year. The total 
was over one thousand, coming from forty-six 
The 
in the election of a recording secretary and the delegates to the 
Madden, 
present recording secretary, was reclected by a vote of 565 against 
443 for Frederick W. Long, of the Aventng Herald 


The other officers were elected without opposition, as annexed 


number of votes 


newspaper and _ job offices. greatest interest was manifested 


International Typographical Union Eugene H the 


President, Jacob Glasir ; vice-president, John A. Dardis ; financial 


secretary, William T. Bollman ; treasurer, William A. Covington ; 


doorkeeper, James A. Sawyer ; trustees, Owen A. Duffie, Lawrence 
M. Meyer and Jacob J. Rupertus. 
the total 


‘‘chapel” of the /edgev heading, with 96 votes 


Over one-half of vote came from the newspaper 


The 
Vorth 
} The 
largest of the book and job offices, Lippincott's, polled 45 votes 


offices, the 


Press had 89; the Record, Jimes, 58; Inguirer, 55 
;} 


American, 32; Bulletin, 45; Telegraph, 44; News, 24; Call, 26 


Typographical Union No. 132, of Camden, New Jersey, has 
President, William F. Reed, II’es¢ 
vice-president, James A. Cunningham, /’s¢ ; 


elected the following officers : 
Fersey Press ¢ record- 
ing secretary, Albert Schuneck, Millietle’s job office; financial 
secretary, William B. Braker, /s¢ ; 


Enoch 


treasurer, Samuel Woodrow, 


Courier ; sergeant-at-arms, Johnson, /»s/ ; delegates to 


the International Union, William B. Braker ; Business Committee, 
Thomas Atkinson, Courter ; Francis Miller, James A. Cunningham, 
Braker, /’os/ 


Edward M. Maeder, who died at the Odd Fellows’ Home, was one 


Charles Hutchinson and William B 
of the oldest and best known printers in Philadelphia. Prior to 1834 
he published a newspaper in Lowell, Massachusetts. Subsequently 
he came to Philadelphia, and, in 1836, established the Spirit of th: 
7imes, and afterward the C74 Dispatch. He then sold out his papers 


and turned his attention to securing patents for locking forms in 
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printing presses, in which he was successful. At the time of the 
breaking out of the war Mr. Maeder was the foreman of the Daz/y 
The latter 
went to the seat of war as a special correspondent for the /ress, but 
Mr. Maeder 


News, of which paper his son, William, was a reporter. 


contracted typhoid fever, which resulted in his death. 
also entered the /’ress office and remained there until the paper had 
been sold by Colonel Forney. The deceased was for a long period a 
member of Typographical Union No. 2, and represented that body 
in the International Conventions of 1854, 1855 and 1856. He was 
also a member of the Last Man Brotherhood. On several occa- 
sions he was offered government positions, but invariably declined 
them to give his attention to printing. 

Adam J. Glossbrenner, another printer and journalist, has 
passed to that bourne whence no traveler returneth. He learned 
printing business at Hagerstown, Maryland, and _ subsequently 
edited the -/ge, published here. He also held the position of 
sergeant-at-arms of the National House of Representatives, and 
in 1864 was elected to congress to represent the Fifteenth District 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Lancaster daily and weekly /.vaminer, long owned and 
published by Hon. John A. Heisland, has been sold to Thomas 
B. Cochran, late chief clerk of the Pennsylvania State Senate, 
and his brother, Harry B. Cochran. The purchasers have assumed 
the management, and promise important changes and improve- 
ments. 

The Presbyterian Fournal has appeared in an enlarged and 
improved form. Rev. Robert M. Patterson, D.D., is the editor 
and proprietor. Rev. J. M. P. Ottes, D.D., formerly of this city, 
conducts in it a southern department. 

Malvern and Leonard Reeves and F. R. Fithian, publishers of 
the Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle, have dissolved partnership, and 
the control of the paper now passes into hands of Mr. Fithian. 

George W. Childs, publisher of the edger, is taking measures 
to hold a centennial celebration of the introduction of paper- 
making in Philadelphia county, at Roxborough, in the Twenty-third 


ward, on Wissahickon creek, in 1891. ARGUS. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


70 the Editor: EDINBURGH, March 23, 1889. 

Since writing my last note to you the state of trade in this city 
has been rather fluctuating. For a few weeks the demand for 
men was pretty good, but at the present time a goodly number are 
daily signing the out-of-work book. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Edinburgh Typograph- 
ical Society was held on Tuesday, January 29, and was largely 
attended. The members 
showed the income for association purposes to be: 
£303 2s. 9d.; out of work, £204 1s. 14%4d.; sick and funeral fund, 
Out of work, £135 19s., 

The accounts of the 


accounts laid before the 
Protective, 


abstract of 


£294 5s. 10d.; while the expenditure was: 
and sick and funeral fund, £287 7s. 1d. 
Scottish Typographical Circular showed a balance on hand of £4 
gs. 3d., against a deficit of £2 os. 3d. last year, this, of course, 
being inclusive of the grant of £12 given yearly from the associa- 
tion. The gain this year has been made up bya slight increase in 
the sales, and also in the amount obtained for advertisments. The 
office-bearers were all reélected. As the delegate meeting of the 
Scottish Typographical Association is to be held this year in 
the month of August, in Greenock, a committee of five was 
appointed to draw up resolutions, while it was agreed not to send 
a representative to the International Typographical Congress, 
which is to be held in Paris in the course of the ensuing summer, 
chiefly on account of the socialistic views held by continental work- 
men. An offer made by Miss Black of London to organize the 
female compositors of the city was not accepted. 

An exhibition of printing, under the auspices of the class of 
typography conducted by Mr. G. W. Jones was opened on 
Thursday, January 24, and continued for two following days. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Archibald Constable 
of the University Press. The exhibition embraced specimens of 
chromo-xylography from the celebrated presses of Knofler & Son 
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of Vienna, the collection of sixteenth century miniatures by Lud- 
wig Lott, specimens of Fasiol type, and a general collection of 
job printing from all parts of the world. The gems of the collec- 
tion were the Knofler works, which consisted chiefly of madonnas, 
saints, and other ecclesiastical figures, the minute drawing and 
beautiful coloring producing excellent results. The Ludwig Lott 
fac similes of old missals were also very beautiful, while the numer- 
ous examples of Fasiol type printing was much admired. Some 
very fine specimens of ‘‘ process" printing, the work mostly of 
German and American firms, also a series of Japanese fables in 
wood-cut pictures in various colors, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. A very pretty print, which to all appearances appeared to 
be a water-color painting of a winter scene, and which was the 
only exhibit of the kind, excited the curiosity of everyone when it 
was known that it was produced by letterpress. Mr. Jones refer- 
red to this print specially at the close of the exhibition, and stated 
that the plates had been made by Bliss & Bartholomew of New 
York, and the printing done by Messrs. Haight & Dudley of Pough- 
keepsie. Book printing was also well represented from the imperial 
and royal printing offices of Germany, Russia and Austria, from 
British 
printers were well represented, while the well-known houses of 
R. & R. Clark, Blackwood and Morrison & Gibb also contributed. 
Altogether upwards of five thousand examples of the finest print- 
At the close of the exhibition 


variouscontinental firms, and from Australia and America. 


ing ever executed were on view. 
Mr. Wilkie, lecturer on typography in the Heriot-Watt College, in 
a neat speech complimented Mr. Jones and his class upon the fine 
collection of specimens they had brought together, and took occa- 
sion to publicly thank Mr. Robert Hilton, printer and publisher of 
the Aritish Printer, for the great assistance he had given in bring- 
ing the exhibition to such a successful issue, both by giving his 
personal attendance and also by giving the loan of his collection 
of specimens, which he had been collecting for the past thirty 
years. Mr. Jones, in reply, referred to a number of the specimens 
individually, and stated that he was glad if he had been able to do 
a little for the furtherance of the ‘‘ Art preservative of arts” in 
the city of Edinburgh. He was also pleased to say that, although 
it had appeared to be a big venture they were making in engaging 
so large a hall, for a three-days’ exhibition, which was only 
interesting to a section of the general public, he was glad to say 
that section had nobly responded, and that the exhibition had not 
only been a grand success as an exhibition of printing, but that it 
had also been so financially, and proved that the printers and 
allied trades in the city thoroughly appreciated their efforts. 

The ordinary meetings of the Edinburgh branch of the British 
Typographia continue to be well attended, the papers read 
being much appreciated. Mr. Symington’s paper, read on Febru- 
ary 22, on ‘‘Punctuation,” caused some discussion, he advocating 
the use of a mark of less importance than the comma. He 
produced several books, kindly lent by the librarian of the Edin- 
burgh University library, to illustrate his paper. He traced the 
introduction of punctuation from two centuries before Christ, 
when dashes of various lengths were used, then passed on to the 
introduction of the colon and point, the comma, the semicolon, 
and also what he was advocating, the use of a half-comma, show- 
ing a book of fifteenth century production in which such a mark 
was used. A book of the fourteenth century was also shown in 
an excellent state of preservation, the printing being clear, the 
black ink in fine condition, and the red lettering looking as if 
newly printed, while the binding was of a high character. The 
books were taken to and from the place of meeting by one of the 
assistant librarians, so that no accident might befall them. The 
third public lecture was given in the Odd Fellows hall, on Friday, 
February 8, when John Tod, Polton paper mills (better known in 
the literary world by the om de plume of ‘‘John Strathesk”’ ) took 
for his subject ‘‘ Paper and Paper-making.” Mr. Tod, in refer- 
ring to the historical part of his subject, alluded to the use of 
papyrus by the ancients, and stated that in England, in the six- 
teenth century, a paper-maker was charged with the sin of putting 
He also explained the old process of paper-making 


up a paper-mill. 
Speaking of the 


by hand, and demonstrated it by a small model. 
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materials of which paper was made, he said that almost any 
vegetable fiber would make paper. In referring to the making of 
paper from rags, he said, ‘‘ Perhaps the queen herself had written 
on something which had clothed the humblest of her subjects, and 
which had been tenanted, it might be, by what were known as 
Some of the finer papers nowadays 
Linen 


Upper Canada squatters.” 
were made from wood, subjected to a process of grinding. 
made a crackly paper, cotton made a softer paper, while esparto 
grass nearly occupied a place between the two. A ton of rags, he 
remarked, costs more than a ton of bread, from £15 to £20 being 
paid for the former. Mr. Tod also remarked, in conclusion, that 
it was a very remarkable thing that the discovery of the making 
of paper from waste material was made just about the time the 
printing press was introduced, and claimed that paper-making had 
done as much for the world as printing, inasmuch as it enabled 
knowledge to be readily diffused in convenient form. Mr. Tod, 
who had interspersed his lecture with many touches of his charac- 
teristic humor, was, on the motion of the president of the society, 
cordially thanked for his lecture. 

The twelfth annual reunion of the employés of Messrs. Neill & 
Company was held on Friday, February 1, in the Odd Fellows 
hall, which was comfortably filled, and was presided over by Mr. 
J. Wilkie, general manager. After tea the chairman made a few 
observations on the printing trade and its prospects, referring 
more particularly to the technical instruction which was being 
imparted all over the world. An excellent miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of songs was gone through, which gave entire satisfaction 
to the audience, the performers being all employés of the firm, 
after which dancing was kept up till an early hour. 

The Edinburgh and District Trades Council having invited the 
various trades to cojperate with them so as to have better organ- 
ization among the workmen of the city, a series of conferences 
have been held with that end in view, and a ‘‘ manifesto” has 
been drawn up, which it is proposed to circulate. A remit has 
been made to the executive to consider and report as to the best 
basis for a scheme of federation for the trades unions of the city, 
and a committee of three has also been appointed to wait upon 
disorganized bodies of workmen, and promote as far as possible 


their union. W. F. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


70 the Editor: BaLtimorgE, April 3, 1889. 

Baltimore just now seems to be waking up in dead earnest from 
Our 
many natural advantages, in the way of geographical position, our 
terminal facilities, as to seaboard, our salubrious climate, etc., all 


a sleep that has long held her in a sort of apathetic stupor. 


are now understood as but meaningless stereotyped phrases, that 
amount to nothing in themselves, in the absence of enterprise on 
the part of our citizens. Talk, of itself alone, will not materialize 
anything, and we have had enough of that. It would seem that 
Baltimoreans are going to act on the principle that Providence 
helps those who help themselves ; that is to say, they will no longer 
wait for outsiders to turn something up for them, but intend to go 
to work and turn up something for themselves. In the first place, 
we are to spend $5,000,000 in securing needed facilities in opening 
up and widening many of our streets ; $40,000 has been appropri- 
ated for an additional public park ; then $1,000,000 will be raised 
by a company of progressive citizens for a permanent exposition 
building, the ground for which has already been secured. These 
undertakings will necessarily put a large sum into circulation, and 
add to the general prosperity of the city. It may also be men- 
tioned that preparations are now being made for the holding of a 
state fair on an extensive scale. 

In speaking of this new awakening, I might cite one other evi- 
dence of such a fact, that one may find in every well-regulated 
printing establishment in Baltimore quite a number of the best 
representative men of the craft here who are now subscribers to 
By the way, let me record a compliment 
A gentleman, well known in 
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paid the other day to that journal. 
the paper trade in this city, in looking over a recent issue in a Jarge 
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printing house, remarked suddenly, as he laid the copy down, 
‘«That is decidedly the best journal of the kind I have ever before 
seen, and no printer should be without it.” 

His remarks were concurred in. 

Typographical Union No. 12 has elected Messrs. H. C. Hitch- 
cock, of the Sw, and H. T. Rigg, of the //erai/, as delegates to 
the forthcoming convention of the national body. 

Editor John M. Dandy, of the Chicago Saturday Evening He 
ald, accompanied by his wife, visited this city last week, and was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Cook, parents of Mrs. Dandy. 

If common report be true, a new daily morning paper will be 
started in this city within the present month. The promised pro- 
jector of this much locally discussed enterprise is said to be Mr. 
Edward B. Haines, of Newark, New Jersey. 
stated, will be politically out and out republican. 
that Mr. Haines, in conjunction with several Baltimore gentlemen, 


The paper, it is 
It is understood 


will put $75,000 into the undertaking. 

I give no opinion of my own, but the only republican paper in 
Baltimore, the American, is not considered by a number of repub- 
licans as straight out as a party organ should be. 

Speaking of newspapers generally, the field cannot be said to 
be overcrowded in Baltimore. With the suburb just taken in, the 
city has a population now of 500,000, and yet we have but one 
afternoon paper, the Zavnxing News. It may be mentioned that 
several attempts have been made within a few years past to 
permanently establish other afternoon papers in Baltimore, but 
without success; backbone, in the way of capital, in most cases 
seemed to be the one thing needful in securing a solid foothold 
But one instance can be given where money was not wanting at 
the start, but where injudicious management caused a collapse. 
Baltimoreans will remember an afternoon sheet published in their 
midst some four years ago, that had every facility for the issuing 
of a first-class journal, but after an expenditure of $100,000 the 
paper gave up the ghost. The journal in question was the Zvening 
Day, edited by Mr. William Croasedale, now of the New York 
Standard, Henry George’s paper. The Jay's circulation soon 
jumped up to 15,000 — unprecedented in this locality, as an even- 
ing paper, but its advertising patronage brought in no revenue to 
speak of, even at its best. Our merchants would not have their 
cards inserted in the Yay, because they regarded it asa sort of 
class or factional paper, as catering alone to one portion of the 
community. Editor Croasedale received the plaudits of a crowd 
of striking laborers when he assembled them in front of the Day 
office and headed the procession with light-boxes and a band of 
music. But having later on refused to advocate an ‘‘ eight-hour 
bill,” then pending in the legislature, he lost caste, and a boycott 
having been sprung on his paper by his late admirers, the cir- 
culation of the ill-starred Yay dwindled down in a few weeks to a 
mere nothing. Its make-up was excellent, and reflected credit 
upon the composing room ; its editorial staff was regarded as the 
equal of any of the metropolitan papers in the country ; never- 
theless, it would seem, Baltimore didn’t want the Day; but it cost 
its publisher a large outlay to discover the fact. 

The Baltimore Typothete holds weekly meetings regularly, but 
the attendance is not, according to a statement made me by its 
secretary, Mr. John S. Bridges, what it ought to be. Renewed 
efforts are to be put forth, it is said, to rouse enthusiasm, if pos- 
sible, in behalf of the association. Some of the master printers 
here complain daily of the need of organization in the trade, and 
yet, these complaining ones seem indifferent to their interest when 
the more enterprising would lead the way in bringing about a 
better condition of things in the printing business than now exists. 
In this regard, an incident, the common, every-day experience of 
master printers may be related as twas told to me by one of em. 
Said my informant, ‘‘ Why, this morning a fellow came into my 
office and asked, ‘What's your price for 10,000 dodgers ?’ He 
looked like a showman, and I thought he would be liberal. I 
gave him an estimate, but it didn’t suit him. As he was about to 
leave, he remarked that he could get them done for 4o cents a 
thousand. Great Scott!” exclaimed the man of type to me, 


‘‘think of it! Forty cents a thousand for one-sixteenth sheet 
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Four dollars for the whole job, and the paper to cost 
me $2.35. The man wanted to go, and I let him go.” 

The foregoing sketch is but too true, and may be a mere straw, 
but it will go to show to some extent how the wind blows as to 
larger contracts. If the strikingly varied bids for work that have 
come under my observation in this city area correct basis to 


circulars ! 


venture an opimion upon, surely there are some printers in this 
latitude who should read-up on ‘‘how to make estimates,” such 
are the ruinously low figures too often put down for jobs here by 
men who profess to know their business, and desire to live by their 
profession. 

I looked into Isaac Friedenwald's well-known printing, litho- 
graphic, engraving and bookbinding establishment yesterday, and 
found things fairly humming with work. Mr. William Deutsch is 
the capable and courteous manager of this busy place, a mammoth 
six-story building, wherein two hundred people are employed in 
the various departments. Mr. Friedenwald started business ten 
years ago with a very humble beginning, employing but three or 
four hands, but since then, by close attention to business, he has 
This 
house has just finished a $5,000 contract in the way of maps for 
the United States Land Office, and has in hand, on a second. con- 
tract, 13,750 maps for the same department, in addition to 1,000,000 


built up a trade second to none, perhaps, in the country. 


weather signal maps for the government, besides a contract for a 
large number of illustrated regulation books designed for the 
United States Army. 

As one among the no small number of newspaper offices where 
THE INLAND PrINTER’s monthly visit is looked forward to with 
much interest, mention may be made of the /very Saturday, a 
weekly society journal of this city, which can boast of the best 
class of readers in Baltimore and vicinity. Editor Tom J. Went- 
worth is an experienced newspaper man, and knows the secret of 
success in making a paper of the kind sought out and read with 
interest. His ‘‘ Town Talk” is a leading feature in “very Saturday. 

Compositors are pretty generally employed, though there is not 
much difficulty experienced in ‘‘catching on” to a sub when you 
are short-handed or in a hole. 

The paper trade has remained inactive since the beginning of 
the year, with considerable falling off, though prices have held 
their own. Just now large book offices are asking for estimates, 
which indicate an upward tendency, at least. 

Typefounders say they are having no unusual run on orders, 


but are doing a medium business. FIDELITIEs. 





FROM THE REPUBLICS OF BOLIVIA AND COLOMBIA. 
SucrE, December 2, 1888. 
‘* Seftor Frango Lodia, C. del C. 63, Buenos Atres (R. A) 

‘‘You desire information about the printing offices of this state, 
but I regret my inability to supply you. I am too busy; indeed, 
know nothing about the printing trade. 
and below give a list of persons resident in your city, to whom you 
Buenos Aires counts a 
% x 





I send you a few papers, 


should apply for the desired particulars. 
goodly number of Bolivians among its population.” 

Than the Republic of Bolivia, I have rarely had so much 
trouble in getting information of a South American state. 
indolent, lazy, effeminate, women-ridden people will never respond 
to an addressed reply-postcard, accompanied by some handsome 
periodicals, and an offer of services (which latter would be faith- 


Those 


fully rendered at the bidding). 

Weeks ago your ¢eniente-Literario called upon Santiago Vaca 
Guzman, Alsina 559 (legation of this Bolivian minister), and on 
P. Moscoso, secretario of legation, and S. F. at the 
All promised most faithfully the information 


Sanchez, 
consulate, Pert 106. 
sought: it would be sent me in a few days. Postal and residental 
addresses were left, but the Bolivia representatives never imple- 
Subsequently, I called on them twice. On 
I left my card as a slight 


mented their vows. 
both occasions they were out of house. 
reminder, but to no avail. How is this for discourteous ? 

By these letters, good is being done the Latin-American states, 


which the negligent Bo/ivianos seemingly fail to see. I claim that 
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the so-called ‘‘ representatives” of Bolivia in Buenos Aires are 
unworthy of their posts, and should be turned out of office for their 
contemptible sluggishness and incompetency. One way to remedy 
this is to let the facts reach the ears of the government at the 
capital named in the first line, and that can be done by dispatching 
a copy—if the redactor would so favor the representative, his 
readers, and THE INLAND PRINTER— of the journal to the following 
representative Bolivian newspapers: 7 //eraldo, Cochabamba ; 
Eel Comercio and La Patria, La Paz; £7 Pais, Potosi; AZ Amigo del 
Pais, Santa Cruz; La Capital, La Industria, La Nactén, and La 
Prensa, Sucre; and La Democracia, Tarija. The journals named 
are an index to the principal typographic establishments in the 
cities of Bolivia. Also, please remit a copy to a Aiblioteca 
Nactonal, Sucre. 

The Bolivian papers give, in italics, mostly in the cablegraphic 
section, names of newspapers from whom they gather information. 
I have copied a few of the wonderfully misspelled words. They 
‘“*Hecho,”’ ‘‘Chiometi,” 
What do they 


Echo, Chronicle, 


all signify papers in the United Kingdom : 
‘‘Freermaus Jornal,” ‘‘Empress,” ‘‘ Evenigrens.” 
stand for? Well, after some cogitation, this: 
Ireemaws Fournal, Express, Evening News. 
Among the batch of papers of Za Republica Boliviana given your 
correspondent are two others from neighboring republics. One is 
La Democracia, the representative and oldest (yet only counting 
eight years) daily evening newspaper of Paraguay, appearing in 
that state’s capital, Asuncién. It is a medium-sized four-pager, 
nattily printed, and has as Frenchified a look (every letter being 
from Paris) as any davio could have. The other sheet is Za .Vactén, 
claiming a circulation of between 4,000 and 5,000, is two years old, 
and has, for a Bolivian northern state paper, a most creditable 
appearance. Wonderful to state, it is entirely set in -lmerican 
type. How neat those vedondéo (round) types look after the ill 
shaped, scraggily finished French fonts! a .Vacéén, administrator 
and director — that is, editor and manager and publisher — of which 
is Marco Aurelio Gomez, sails twice a week from the printing office 
of Za Luz, calle 13, 4 nimero too, Bogota, capital of the Republic 
of Colombia. Bogota being right away inland, there must be a 
terrific task getting printing material from the coast 
The lieutenant for advertisements of the bi- 


up to the 
mountainous city. 
weekly under review in New York is Francisco Sellén, 40 Broad- 
way. Some printing and stationery offices in Bogota: ‘‘ Libreria 
Barcelonesa,” conducted by Felipe N. Curriéls ; Joaquin Comacho, 
‘‘Libreria Colombiana”; printing office of the journal £7 So/,; 
J. Pombo and C. Obregon, proprietors of the ‘‘ Directorio General 
de Bogota” (which persons desirious of knowing more of this 
100,000 population city are recommended to obtain); papeleria of 
Fidel ‘‘Libreria 
Americana,” calle Enfardeladores ; 
and bookseller (evcuadernador y librere); printing office of /:7 Correo 
del Lacifico, But enough of these extracts from the political, 
literary and noticiary periodical under remark—e/ drgano de los 


Pombo, of Portales de la Casa Consistorial ; 


Evaristo Enciso, bookbinder 


princtpios de la regeneracton. 

Dr. Fernando E. Gwachalla, chargé d'affaires of Bolivia in 
Pert, has had dedicated to him a small but interesting literary 
work. I acknowledge receipt of this exceedingly neatly gotten-up 
volume of fifty-five pages, from the printing office of Benito Gil, of 
Banco de Herrador 113, Lima. It is the substance of a reading 
by Doctor Joaquin Lemoine on the anniversary of the instal- 
lation of the ‘‘Literary Circle” (Circelo Literario) of Lima some 
months back, on Clorinda Matto de Turner, the highly distin- 
guished and first lady journalist of Pert, of whom, from this little 
brochure, is gathered the following information: Born in Cuzco 
the 11th November, 1853, she was early left an orphan, bearing, 
however, her hard lot with remarkable fortitude. Coming from a 
good stock (her father was Ramén Matto, and mother, Grimanesa 
Usandivares), she possessed considerable literary tastes and talents. 
Studying hard, in the National College at Cuzco, philosophy, natural 
history, geometry, medicine, etc., an early precocity was attained, 
and the future renowned authoress, whose effusions (that is, at 
least, some of them) upon Pert during the protracted ‘79-82 
struggle have been translated and inserted in the London 7imes, 





quickly began to make her indent in the world. Marrying an 
Englishman, Joseph Turner, in July, 1874 (latter figure 
composition is a wrong font one, and battered slightly, 
causing hesitation as to whether it should be printed here 
Clorinda is again 


in the 
almost 
I or 4), 
her married life was happy but brief. soledad. 
During the Pacific coast war she directed the political-commercial 
newspaper, Za Aolsa, of Arequipa. (This, by the by, was not her 
first journalistic adventure. In Cuzco, in April, 1876, she founded 
El Recreo.) The handsome Sefiora de Turner still follows her 
literary pursuits, residing in the town of Tinta, in a beautiful villa 
residence, province of Tupac-Amaru. A few of above notes are 
also culled from £7 Plata /lustrado, a long since defunct weekly of 
Montevideo, from a lengthy illustrated article which appeared in 
January, 1886, issue, from the clever pen of Julio F. Sandoval, a 
Peruvian literarian of great capabilities. 

Looking over, recently, a '65-published general guide of Bolivia, 
issued by Ernesto O. Riick (a German, presumably) from the 
‘‘Imprenta Boliviana,” Sucre, I was surprised at the fearfully 
strange typographic appearance of this 300-flimsy-paged work. 
The lines of the ordinary reading matter are just straight enough, 
but the numerous tables were fairly squabbled before printing. 
The work of the early Italian printers was infinitely superior to it. 
But this was Herr Riick’s first publication (f/7mer aviv) of his $2 
book; succeeding numbers were, doubtless, better than the one 
dated Sucre, Agoste 1 de 1865. 

Some Bolivian papers received are: a /:strella de Tarija, of 
14, 
Thomas O'Connor D’Arlach; 


25, Tarija, founder (September 1876), proprietor, 
director and of which 


printer, Carlos Arismendi; and publisher, Florencio Reinoso. It 


Palma 
editor is 
is a medium-sized bi-weekly, set in French and American type, 
Before the 

Another 


and has a hand press that is a veritable curiosity. 
writer lies an illustration of it. No time for details 
time. 

La Estrella del Oriente, of Santa Cruz de la Sierra (director and 
proprietor, Gil Antonio Pejia) is a wretchedly gotton-up rag, nine 
years old, but contains some useful matter. Also to be noticed : 
/:/ Pais (of this place), a political, industrial, religious and literary 
weekly ; Za Dinamita, of Sucre (satirical); and £7 Sigo Industrial, 
of La Paz, principal editors being Ladislao Cabrero and Julio 
Méndez. 

El Heraldo, of Cochabamba, uses some American material. It 
is quite neatly printed. A notable advertisement in it is that of 
E. Vidal y cia, of the ‘‘ Libreria Americana,” same city. 

There are public libraries in all the cities of Bolivia above 
commented on. Also in Cruro, for a short time once the seat of 
government. 

From 1825 to 1874 there had appeared in Bolivia 296 journals, 
La Paz has had and Sucre 1z20—first having 80,000, and 
25,000 inhabitants. Population of 
Today there exist in the state about one hundred 


120, 
second entire republic is 
2, 300, 000. 
publications. 

The first journal published in Bolivia appeared in 1826. It 
was called “7 Céndor. Antonio José de Sucre and Facundo 
Infantas were the editors. 

For several particulars on Bolivia I acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the distinguished and able Peruvian writer, Julio F. 
Sandoval, living at this period in Buenos Aires. 

Even in Buenos Aires comparatively little is known about the 
Republics of Colombia, Paraguay and Bolivia. With the former 
of these two inland American countries— veritable mediterraneous 
states—there certainly exist means of communication by water, 
very close at the best; but with the latter only packhorse traveling 
is known. Postal facilities between Argentina and the republics 
above named— in fact, with all the South American republics — 
are faulty in the extreme. I have sent over a score of applications 
to parties in Paraguay and Bolivia for particulars concerning the 
Pert and Ecuador are likewise as 


Efforts, however, 


printing trade, but all in vain. 
bad off regarding proper conveyance of mails. 
to open up occasional correspondence with responsible people in 
Chile, Uruguay and Brazil were more successful. No doubt 
considerable rascality, in a pecuniary direction, prevails among 
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any amount of small postoffice employés all over the continent, 
with the result that stamps are meanly filched off letters and news- 
papers, and the epistles and journals destroyed. 

I will endeavor one of these days to take a run up to Asuncion, 
and after thoroughly exploring this capital of Paraguay, intend, if 
there be time, continuing journeying to Bolivia's chief city, which 
is either La Paz, Chuquisaca or Sucre, Potosi, Cochabamba, or 
Tarija; indeed, so little is really known about the country in 
question that it is difficult to hit upon the proper capital 

An account of the republics of Paraguay and Bolivia—literally 
the heart of the great South American continent — will not fail to 
be of deep interest to readers in the States, particularly in view of 
the fact that the proposed three Americas railroad (a project, as 
one of Argentina’s most consummate engineers expressed to the 
writer a few days since, in every respect feasible) will run through 
and completely open up Bolivia, and, skirting Paraguay, likewise 
Then 


paper 


confer an inestimable, invaluable boon on that republic 
will the printing-machine manufacturers, typefounders, 
makers—in fact, all those engaged in trades coming under the 


catagory of printerdom—of the northern republic receive an 


impulse at once magnificent, spontaneous and lasting. They will 
practically have the whole South American market to themselves 
in ten years’ time; and so soon as there is direct railroad com 
munication from Buenos Aires to New York, the European makers 
will be as completely ousted from the supply of printing material 
to these republics as the North American manufacturers are at the 
present moment FW. NE 
THE TRADE SITUATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Zo the Editor: New York, April 6, 
The activity in all lines of trades, which began with the open 


1580 


ing of the spring, has not diminished, and there is little prospect 
of any falling off in business until the advent of the summer months 
The job printers, lithographers, engravers, bookbinders and the 
associated interests, are all well supplied with orders that will 
Some of the book printers are com 
but 
attributed to the sharp and almost ruinous competition extending 


require months to finish 


plaining of unprofitable business, the whole trouble is 
over the entire country, and it would be unreasonable to hope for 
any betterment of the interest at present. As a leading printer 
says, ‘‘Let the book printers of the United States stop the cut- 
throat competition, and demand good prices for good work, and 
then live up to the prices established, and the ruin that is staring 
them in the face will be averted.” 

In response to questions as to the general state of trade, 
Theodore L. De Vinne, who is an excellent authority upon all 
matters connected with the typographical and publishing interests, 
furnishes THE INLAND PRINTER correspondent with the following 
information : 
book trade interests in the 


‘‘The present condition of the 


printing business is unsatisfactory. The competition of out-of- 


town offices is severely felt by houses that work on reprints 


chiefly. Offices that do higher grades of work do not complain so 
much. ‘There are too many compositors out of work, but most of 


them are inferior workmen. The employing printers, as a 
society, will not take any part in the industrial parade that takes 
place in connection with the centennial celebration of the inaugu- 
ration of President George Washington, which occurs on April 
I do not 


The publishers of New York will be 


29, 30 and May tf. know whether the journeymen 
printers will do so or not. 
fairly represented by good exhibits at the Paris Exposition, but 
the printers will not be represented, neither individually, nor as 
The Typothetz.” 

On February 13, New York Typographical Union, No. 6, made 
a formal offer to the book and job printers of this city to reduce 


the price of piece composition 3 and 6 cents per one thousand ems 
tl : 


ifthe master printers would, in future, give preference to members 
of the union, the union on its part agreeing not to allow its mem- 
bers to work in any office where the agreement is not observed 
Being interrogated about the above proposition offered by the 
typographical union, Mr. De Vinne made the following statement : 
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‘‘The master printers of New York, with few exceptions, had 
reduced the price made by the union in 1887, before the union 
had made its proposition for a reduction. Some offices have made 
even greater reductions (as low as 35 cents for manuscript and 
reprint), while others have not changed prices at all; but all 
master printers, without exception, refused to sign a document 
giving preference to union men. There is a general belief among 
most printers that uniformity as to a rate per thousand ems is not 
only impossible, but would be injurious if carried out. The offices 
that pay 43 cents do not object to the action of offices that get 
similar work done for 35 cents. All attempts to bring offices of 
these two classes in line have been failures.” 

At a special meeting of Typographical Union No. 6 it was 
resolved that power be given the officers of the union to make 
special arrangements toward making ‘‘card” offices in the estab- 
lishments of employers doing certain kinds of work, and who were 
in direct competition with union offices. 

Russell B. Harrison, son of President Harrison, has purchased 
from William J. Arkell an interest in /7ank Leslie's Weekly. Mr. 
Harrison said that he would return to Montana in April, and take 
charge of /vank Leslie's Weekly from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 
When asked what department he would manage, Mr. Harrison 
replied, ‘‘ The work will be so arranged as to give me the progres- 
sive West, and W. J. Arkell the enterprising East. My headquar- 
ters will be at Helena, Montana.” 

The annual ball of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, 
which was a magnificent affair, splendidly managed, has been held. 
Tammany Hall, on Fourteenth street, was the scene of the merry- 
making. The blaze of the letters, ‘‘ Typographical Union No. 6,” 
shone from the stage, and decorations were hung around the 
balcony, presenting a very pretty picture. Five hundred couples 
danced to the music discoursed by Bayne’s 69th Regiment Band. 
Every member of the typographical union who could find time 
There were also large delegations from Phila- 


was present. 
The big hall of the 


delphia, Boston, Hartford, and other places. 
wigwam, where the Tammany chiefs are wont to hold their solemn 
conferences, was brilliant with the shine of silk and the sparkle of 
dark eyes. 

The following delegates will represent New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, at the Denver convention next June: Robert Cos- 
tello, David Kells, William Ferguson and Charles M. Maxwell. 

George B. Post, the well-known architect, has drawn the 
plans for the great //’0,/¢ building, to be erected on the site 
of French's Hotel. The new /Vor/d building will be a sight 
worth seeing when it is completed, which will probably be in 
the fall of 1890. 

It is understood that the employés of the J/ai/ and Express have 
been admitted to a share of the profits of the paper, and that the 
first dividend has been declared. PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1889. 


To the Editor : 

In the first place, so far as printers and publishers are con- 
cerned, business is good; one might safely say, rushing. The 
medical-theological-map-fiction trade, and all other publishers, 
have come through a busy winter and spring, up to their eyes in 
business. The daily-paper people have no cause to complain. 
Our old /nguirer jumped out of its knickerbockers and into a 
modern suit, with younger brains and management, and is now 
making itself talked of for its strength. 

Of course, everybody is going to Europe this year. 
lin, of the 7Zmes, is booked for early June, and a dozen or two will 
be on his heels, and what a time they will have! Singerly, of the 
Record, is on his feet again, after a long sick spell, and is pushing 
his daily up toward the 115,000 daily limit, and is not forgetting 
his contract to build a thousand fine houses in the upper end of 
It is rather rough on us that none of our great editors have 


McLaugh- 


town. 
been chosen for foreign missions ; but we can wait for late plums 
to ripen. I hear it stated on high-up authority that Editor Joseph 
D. Weeks, of the Pittsburgh American Manufacturer, is to be the 
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next superintendent of the United States census. He is excep- 
tionally well equipped for such work. Robert P. Porter, of the 
New York /7ess, is also influentially backed. 

Typographical Union No. 2 has had quite a tempest in a tea- 
pot over who should represent it at the coming Denver conven 
There were eleven candidates in the field for the positions. 
Seven of the eleven were from 
The vote was as fol- 
Alexander Dunbar, 


tion. 
Four delegates were to be chosen. 
newspaper offices, and four from job offices. 
lows, the four first named being elected : 
Greene's, 536; Joseph C. Gibbs, Lippincott’s, 502; Walter Faries, 
News, 512; David C. Doak, Star, 442; A. R. Foulke, Ledger, 415 ; 
William Kohler, Johnson's, 321; Winfield S. Donat, /’ress, 309 ; 
j. 4. Richardson, Times, 256; B. J. McLaughlin, Yournal of United 
Labor, 173; George N. Shepherd, Ashmead’s, 172, and A. Schwebke, 
Lnguirer, 89. 

The following officers were then elected: 
Glaser ; vice-president, John A. Dardis; financial secretary, Will- 
iam J. Bollman; treasurer, William A. Covington; doorkeeper, 
James A. Sawyer; trustees, Owen A. Duffie, Lawrence M. Meyer 


President, Jacob 


and Jacob J. Rupertus. 

The Childs-Drexel fund is slowly growing. Our friend, Grattan 
Donnelly, an old newspaper man, is achieving quite a reputation 
asa playwriter. His latest is having quite a run at the Arch. 

Unionism is on the increase in Philadelphia, especially among 
the printers, and that, too, at a time when there is no great occa- 
sion for the manifestation of its powers. The relations of employ- 
ers and employés are most friendly, except in a few instances. 
Sherman’s composing office, on Ninth and Seventh streets, has 
closed down for want of work, and here and there complaints are 
made of dullness. Catalogue work is dull, as this is the off part 
of the year. The smaller job offices, where from three to ten 
hands are employed, are getting the worst of it. The older and 
Editor Walsh, of Lippincott’ s 


larger concerns are all doing well. 
Editor Byrnes, of 


Magazine, is over in New York on the //eradd. 
the New York Lock and Bell, is making a success of that bright 
trade journal. 
The Johnson Typefoundry people are four weeks behind with 
‘““Why,” Iasked. ‘‘ Don’t know, only know such is 
Founders from St. Louis, Cleveland and New York 
The other 


their orders. 
the fact.” 

have been here and tell us they are not at all crowded. 
day I met an old friend in New York, once a tramp printer 
He is now worth $50,000 and has a valuable invention of his 
own, a galley, self-locking, full of good points. This galley is 
bound to find its way into every printing establishment in the 
country. 

While there is no pronounced revolution against ‘‘ plate” mat- 
ter, there is a greater demand for purely local matter, and the 
country papers are setting more type. 

Organized labor in Pennsylvania is touching the eight-hour 
The printers are pretty well 


question very gingerly at present. 
The members of the building 


satisfied with things as they are. 
trades would accept eight hours gladly ; but as matters now stand 
it is a question whether they would make much of a fight for the 
reduction. 

Our school of journalism is expected to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of young men for newspaper work, but at present there does 
not seem to be any room, certainly not at the lower end. Hard 
work wears off the charm. 

The /ress has been making lots of money, and wants a first- 
class site on Chestnut street for a grand building. The old 
rookery it is in is no place for it. No new papers are talked of. 
The Ca// needs more editorial work. The Vews plods along. The 
Public yave up the ghost. The 7e/egraph runs along in its old rut, 
and the Azd/etin is the same—yesterday, today and forever. New 
York hurts us. We are too near for master journalism. Too 
many Philadelphians read the New York papers at their breakfast 
table. When they get through with them our home papers are 
tame. 

Our city is growing like a young giant. 
houses will probably be built ; our debt is $57,000,000 ; our taxes 
$18.50 on the thousand ; our gas $1.50. M. 


This year 10,000 
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MARDER, LUSE & CO., TYPE FOUNDERS, CHICAGO. 


PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Bullock Web Press, complete with folder 
and stereotyping apparatus, for 6,7 or 
8 column, four or eight page paper, 
speed 9000 copies an hour. Price... "$6,000 


FOUR CYLINDER PRESSES. 


8-Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press. .$3,500 


THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES 


86x54 Hoe, 3 revolution, spiral springs 
33x50 Taylor, 3 revolution, air springs ..... 
26x38 Taylor, three rev., for 2 eincepenanes ‘col. 

paper, speed, 2.000... chanwn vs 
26x33 Taylor, 3 revolution.* 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 


3656x571 Dbl. ( ‘ylinder Hoe, 2 roller ene” 
2 sheet cutters* . $2,500 
514 x37 A. B. Taylor, Dbl. ¢ ‘ylinder, : air sp’ 8. 2,000 


LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 


18x22 John Lily Lithograph Cylinder.......$ 600 
16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithogr’hie Cy ‘der. 800 


SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 


10x56 ( ‘ampbell, 2 rev., front delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, tapes.........$2 
39x55 C ottrell & aay k, 2rolle sr, intermed- 
iate, table dist., tapeless delivery 
5O.N. Y. Taylor, air springs tape de ivery 
6x52 Chicago Tx aylor, air springs 
2 A. B. Taylor, rack, screw and table 
distribution, air springs, 4 roller 
3414x54 Cincinnati, spiral springs, ee, 
rack and screw distribution. . ae 
34x52 Cottrell & Babcock, air springs. ase 
34x52 Potter, 2 roller, rac sk and screw dist. 
33x50 Cottrell & Babeoe k, 4 roller, tapes, bed 
plate, rac k and screw, air springs .. 
33x! 50 Taylor, 2 revolution. . 
334 x48 C ranston, tapeless, air springs, “rack 
and screw .. ; 
$214! 50. Potter ¢ ‘ountry, Tay ok, screw and table 
distribution . 
3234x! ee ‘ottrell & Babeoe k, air spr’ 28, rac Kk 
nd screw. keene 
32xh 50 ‘ottrell & Babcock Drum*. 
32!5x46'4 Prouty Book and Job Press* 
32! ars Potter Country, sp’] springs, tapes 
ack, screw and table..... 
9214 x48'5 ri ‘ampbell, spiral springs, 
rack, screw and table, bed plate 
32x48 Cranston Pat. Improved, reversible 
motion, nearly good as new 
32x47 on Stop Cylinder, 4 roller, steam fix- 
tures AS PE eR 
32x46 Cottre LH & ‘Babcock, ‘4 roller, tapes, 
table, rack and screw, air colina ee: 
32x46 Northrup € ylinder.. ‘< 
32x46 Potter Country, with steam* 
3154x46 Potter Country, rack, screw and 
table, spiral springs, OES 
313(x46 Cottrell & Babeock, tapes, sp’] sp’gs, 
table, rack and screw dist., 2 roller... 
3114x50 Hoe Drum, tapes, rack and screw... 
31% mS ampbell Complete, spiral springs, 
ack, se +g wand table.... 
3114 x46 CA. Taylor, 2 rolle r, ‘rack and 
screw airtcibation, air springs .... 
aes ottrell & Babcoe k, steam, sp’l sp’ gs, 
tapes, 2 roller, table distribution 
81x46 Cincinnati, sp’] spr,gs rack and screw 
31x46 Country ¢ ampbell, 2 roller . : 
31x46 Newberry, hand fixtures .............. 
31x31), ( ‘ampbell ( ‘omple te, 4 roller. 
3014x4614 Fairhaven, sp’l sp’gs hand power. 
30x46 ( ‘ountry Potter, spiral springs, tapes. 
30x46 Northrup Hand, tapes, rack and screw 
20x42 Potter, tapeless, late style. . ne 
28'4x41'4 Adams Book Press.... . a 
28x40 Whitlock, tapeless delivery, j steam, 2 2 
roller, ta ble distribution. . 
28x 10 Newberry Cylinder. . 
4 33°, Hoe Drum, tape deliver ry. 
‘New York Taylor, spiral springs, 
table, rack and screw. 
3;x83 Chicago Taylor, air springs, ‘tapes, 
table, rack and screw distribution... 
25x38'6 Chicago Taylor Cylinder, air spr’ gs 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock, air springs. . 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock, 4rol., sp’] spr’ 8. . 
24x30 Cottrell & Babcock. 4 roller .. 


‘tapes, 


1,000 
400 











SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES--CONTINUED. 


24x30 Potter, tapes spiral springs 
2334x3334 Prouty. . . 
2315x29 Hoe, with tapes, rack and screw dist. 
2314x28% Hoe, t tapes, rack and screw dist.. 
2114x254 Adams B’k Press, hand and steam 
2114x2314 Hoe Drum, rack and screw dist.. 
17x21'4 Hioe, steam, Spiral springs, eee 
18x24 Potter << 
13%5x20 Lightning Hoe, stop, tapele: Reecses 


HALF MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


1 5x25 Nonpareil, with crank*.. 
1544x194 Nonpareil. 
14x24 Nonpareil, with crank | power.. 
141%4x25 Nonpareil... Abi ansene 
141, x23 Gordon Ses ment C Cylinder . 
14x20 Peerless. . Laeukne 
14x20 Peerless... ee eee re 
14x20 Cordon (¢ ‘ylinder 
14x18 Nonpareil* . 
14x18 pomparelt. crank | power. 
14x18 Nonpareil, cran 
13x19 Aldine Jobber... 
13x19 Universal 
13x19 Liberty. Sehawhoebuavheoeasnees 
13x19 Gordon, old style . MASE o enue cb etir nes 
13x19 Liberty*. cpa noe beaw 
QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
114%4x17 Chromatic. 


11x17 Favorite. . 
11x16 Star, with throw-off.. 


10x15 Gordon, old style. . 


10x15 Gordon, old style, frame. seioaiadl 
10x15 poster, ‘with throw-off 
10x15 Kidder Dei weiexkn ex 


10x15 % Ci.. 

10x15 Favorite....... SeiGeAeRa he 
10x15 Novelty Lever, hand-inker. 

94x16 Nonpareil. . orn 
10x15 Golding, throw-off .. 

10x15 Gordon, new style 


EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


9x14 Gordon.. 
9x13 American.. ae 
9x13 Gordon, new style.. 
9x13 Peerless..... Lceu shane enn oreuseus 
4x12 Yorkston Jobber. 
9'5x14 Model 
BENS BIO GG) BOOTAIG oa. os sis sess cowesenscosse 
8x12. N. Y. Clipper 
8x12 Young America . Seawind 
8x12 Columbian Lever, self-inker ... 
8x12 National Rotary..............00. 
8x12 National Rotary. 
8x12 Monitor.. 
8x12 Monitor.. 
7x12 Nonpareil iced be eval Shh hae ake 
73¢x11'4 Star Rieti os eee cuawsiwrcenes at 
SEAL ASOVAON, GIG BiHle, «0. cose cc csee co sscccecs 
7x11 Liberty 
7x11 Liberty. be 
7x11 Pearl Rotary, i iron stand. 
7x11 Universal. . Waabeassuteaws 
7x11 Pearl Lever, self-inker. Sebbhueawne ce 
7x11 N. Y. Clipper.. ee 
7x10 Model Rotary . 
6x12 Nonpareil 
6x10 Priest Jobber...... 
6x10 Gordon, old style.... 
644x9 Standard Lever, self-inker 
6x9% Young America Rotary................++ 
DA UE UION GOURD ooo 5.55 os sin senses 0 csceee 
6x9 Model Lever 
6x9 Novelty, hand-inker. . aon euee 
54%x9% Excelsior Lever, self-inking iss ees 
54x10 Gordon... Aen eneare 
it 4 Model I ever, ‘self-inker.. 

14x6% Star Lever, ontnmeanin Lcaépuhaiunasuaek 
5x8 Excelsior Lever, . ckmeaies Aeeeaneus 
5%x8 Ruggles Card Press . 
5x8 Pearl Rotary, iron stand.. 
444x7% E xcelsior Lever, self-inker ........... 
414x7\%4 Excelsior, hand-inker, 
3x4% Ruggles ( ‘ard Press. 


HAND PRESSES. 


9-column Hoe Washington.............-++.+++ 
B-column Washington... .. 0.0.0 ecccscecccces SoD 
8-column Washington................+:.6..+.. 200 














HAND PRESSES--ConTINUED. 


7-column Washington . 
6-column Army . cacpaleen seen eee 
6-column Foster Hand Press..-.....-.-.....-- 
6-column Smith Hand Press ................6. 
6-column or eae sewehencneoyien 
6-column Foster. Koad soe 

5-column Smith. . 

1754x24 Washington. 

1644x20% bed Foster. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


82-inch Acme, hand and steam. 

82-inch Sheridan, power ‘ 

3114-inch She ridan, steam and hand.. 
30-inch Gage . ate 
80-inch C ropper, iron bed, hand wheel . 222... 
30-inch Cranston Undereut. — 
30-inch Minerva, hand whe el 

30-ine h Sanborn Lever* 

28%-inch Lever C utter... 

28-inch Sanborn, power ‘cutter 

27-inch Morgan Wheel Cutter* 

25-inch Cranston Undercut . ‘ oe 
24-inch Naponach, end lever, wood bed 
10-inch Defiance Lever 


PLOW PAPER CUTTERS. 


30-inch Plow, with iron frame.. 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame.. 
28-inch Plow, with wood frame.. 


CARD CUTTERS. 


30-inch Ruggles.. seeede 
30-inch Freemont Safe Co. Card Cutter. 
28-inch Anson Hardy...... 

27-inch Thorp, old style. sciaeaeneaaens 
10-inch Elm C ity Card Cutter®. 2.01.2! 
8-inch Hoe Card Cutter. . . 

1 Power Press Sheet Cutter*.. 


PAPER FOLDERS. 


48-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold, 16 pages; 
will paste, trim and cover; a first-class 
mach’e; first cost $2,600; is nearly new$1,200 
38-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold 300 
38-inch Chambers, 4 folds. . . 400 
36-inch Dexter, with —* and trimmer.. 300 
36-inch Forsaith, 4 fold. 
34-inch Forsaith .... 
30-inch Stonemetz, 3 ‘folds... 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


12x24 Peerless Stereotype Outfit* 
11x21 Stereotype Outfit 

11x18 Hughes Ster reotype ‘Outfit*. 
74x13 Hughes Outfit. . 

4%x12% Stereotype Outfit. 

314x7! Vy “Gamp Stereotype Outfit . 
Surguy Stereotype Outfit, complete.* * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Parish Paging Machine, 4 fig. heads.......... 
Wire Stitcher, foot treadle.. aanas.caes 
Saw and Mitre Machine, steam . 

13x20 Hand Gear Shaving NSE ee ree 
10x16 Hand Lever Shaving —- 

Stabbing Machine, 4 needles, . paw eben 
Warren Mailer and 13 galleys. . 

Wire Sticher, hand lever 

38-inch Hickok Ruling Wakinn 

32-inch Binders Shears..........-.-.--- ss... 
28-inch Black & Claussen Perfor’r, nearly new yH 0 
20-inch Black & Claussen Perferator 

26x32 Steam Iron Saw ‘Table 

1614x36 Proof Press, without stand........... 


onxsore Standing PA SLB iaw ice cicwstameke eels 
ong Standing Press, he’ _- 
Carr Wi ire Stitcher... 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Backus Motor . ST ee Rena eae 

7-horse Otto Gas Engine. ee 

6-horse Upright Engine and 7-horse Boiler.. 

4-horse Charter Gas Engine, with connect’ns, 
nearly new*.. 

3-horse Paragon Engine and 6-horse Boiler.. 

2-horse Acme Engine and Boiler ‘* 

2-horse Payne Engine and Boiler . ee 

2-horse Engine and mgt upright .. penne 

Tuerk Water Motor No. x erie 


EXCHANGES MADE ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE LEADING FEATURES OF THE NEW STYLE 


“hiberty” Job Printing Press 


AE: ENTIRELY UNIOUnR, AND NOT TO BE HAD 


5 ON ANY 
OTHER JOB PRESS. 











ALTERATIONS NOT ONE 
OR SINGLE SPRING 
CORRECTIONS ON THE 
CAN “LIBERTY 
BE MADE IN TO 
FORM WEAR OUT OR 
WITHOUT BREAK. 
REMOVING ALLMOVEMENTS 
CHASE SIMPLE AND 
FROM BED. POSITIVE. 

















Six Regular Sizes—7x II, 9x13, 1Ox 15, Ilx 17, 13x19, 14% x 22. 


Two Extra Strong Sizes for Boxmakers, Embossing, etc., I| x I7 and 13 x I9. 





The 
eccentric, 
The newly patented Gripper Movement completely estops the battering of forms, as the grippers are at all times and under 
all circumstances entirely under the control of the operator, and inequality of action is simply made impossible 


The newly patented Triple Combination Distribution consists of rider rollers, improved fountain and improved ink disk 
movement, which in combination solve a problem long attempted by other press builders. 


newly patented Impression Throw-Off is in the handiest place, right under the hand of the feeder, and being a solid 
strengthens the press instead of weakening as throw-offs commonly do. 


The ‘‘ Liberty’ %th Medium requires only four revolutions to one impression, being thus 25 per cent faster than any other 
job press, as none requires less than five. 


The ‘‘ Liberty’ Combination Brake and Shifter, stopping press and shifting belt in one operation, and appliable to the press 
running forward or backward, is a great convenience. 


For prices, descriptive pamphlets and specimens of work apply to 


THE LIBERTY ANKACHINE WORKS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK, 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, Western Agents, Nos. 337 and 339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





ONLY FIRST AWARD AND SPECIAL MENTION, 


MELBOURNE EXPOSITION, 1888. 


OnM42-2% 00xro 4om-T 


JOT YONA OONTO 407-7 Y- 














ADAPTED FOR BEVERY DUTY: 
Letterpress, Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing, Embossing, Book-Cover Stamping and Inlaying, etc. 


SEND FOR SIXTY-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, ILLUSTRATED. 





PLEASE NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


After May 1—JOHN THOMSON, Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 


PRESENT ADDRESS, 143 NASSAU STREET. 


Our New Offices are 11, 12 and 13, First Floor. The Temple Court Building is Cor. Nassau and Beekman Sts. 


Repair Shop as heretofore, No. 9 Spruce Street. 





COMPLETE STOCK OF UNIVERSAL PARTS AND PRESSES. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE HAMILTON MANF’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IWOOD+TYPE* 


ANP PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


NEw AND SECOND=-HAND MACHINERY, 
-+ TWO RIMERS, WIS. ::: 





We have recently greatly increased our facilities for the manufacture of HOLLY AND END-WOOD TYPE, 


and are now able to fill all orders without delay. 

We handle PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY of all kinds. 

We can sell Job and Cylinder Presses, Paper Cutters and other Machinery at as low figures as any house 
in the country. 

We are the manufacturers of the New HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. In this case the thin spaces 
are brought down directly under the hand of the compositor, which arrangement enables him to set up or 
distribute from tro to 25 per cent more matter in the same length of time than with the old lower case. 
Price, same as the old case. 

Send for our Specimen Book of Wood Type and Catalogue of Wood Goods, and for prices on any 
machinery that you may need. 





TW& C. B. SHERIDAN, 


ESTABLISHED 18365, 


Bookbinders’, Printers’ and Paper-Box Makers’ Machinery, 


25 CENTRE, 2,4 &® 6 READE, 5,7 & 9 ELA STS. NEW YORK. 
Foundry and Works—Champlain, N. Y. 








“THE SHERIDAN.” 
e 

This Cutter will fully sustain 
the reputation given it by the 
Trade long ago ‘‘of being the 
best Hand Clamp Cutter ever 
made,” as in our march of im- 
provements it has not been for- 
gotten, but is still, as heretofore, 
in the lead of all would-be 
competitors. And no further 
indorsement of its worth can be 
found than in our orders for 
them, and there are more of 
them in use ¢han all other makes 
combined. 


inch, - $ 550.00 
" - 650.00 
800.00 

- 900.00 

1,000.00 

1,400.00 

1,800.00 

















—— 


1s2 MI Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GCGANE BROS. ro‘s CO)... ALGENTS, 304, 306 and 308 Lecust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NERS 


PA ELEORSIVPERE 


al “Piste Zinc Eicterc | 





341~ 9351 asbon Gt, rn, GHIGRGO- 


For the approaching season, we wish to 
call special attention to our 


DARGE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


LIVE STOCK CUTS 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, 
POULTRY, ETC., ETC. 


J" Special Cuts of Live Stock 
Engraved to Order from Photographs 


furnished. 





Great Western Type Foundry, 


1114 HOWARD STREET, 
OmAHA, NEB. 


. - CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF .. .. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
Old Style Gordon Presses. 





Estimates and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. 


JOHN W. MaroeR, H. P. HALLock, H. J. PICKERING, 


~ | ae Omaha Type Foundry 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 


419 S. Eleventh St., OMAHA, NEB. 


++ AGENTS FOR... 
MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 
AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 


Dealers in New and Seeond- Hand Maehinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET. 





THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE. 


ONE TO BIGHT HORSE POMER. 








(Fuel— Kerosene Oil.) 


The Cleanest, Safest, Most Economical and Most 
Desirable Power in the World for 


+ PRIN TERS + 


Machinists, Jewelers, Farmers, Electric Lighting, Grain Elevators, Etc. 


No Dust, Dirt or Ashes. Requires Little Attention and No Engineer. 





For Catalogue and further particulars, address 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








THOMAS KNAPP, 


ces) — 


FRANKLIN PRESSROOM 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


VAULTS FOR PLATES. 


Franklin Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, | 


GHIGAGO. 





JAMES ROWE, 


(ForMERLY witH R. Hor & Co.) 


GENERAL MACHINIST 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 


Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


oe 

Printers’ Rollers 24 #@ 
# Roller Composition. 
D. J. REILLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ann 


324 & 326 Pearl Street, 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting 
Rollers, we produce strictly first-class work. 
Rollers cast in our patented ‘‘ Peerless” 
‘*Acme”’ Composition, 


Composition, or in 


our standard are guaranteed to work 


satisfactorily in any climate. 
‘‘ PEERLESS” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per Ib. -9 
eS ACME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 








Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 

By the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitat- 
ing the casting of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFEC- 
TION in QUALITY and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION 
unequaled by any other establishment. 

Estimates for casting Rollers furnished on application. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 


The Jones Signature Press. 





GENERAL FOR 


THE W. 0. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 


AGENTS, ©. S., 





41 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chieago. 





“SUCCESS.” ‘‘SUCCESS.” ‘“‘SUCCESS.” 
Buy our *‘ Patent All Brass Galley!*’ None Equal in the Market! 


Thousands and thousands of our Patent All Brass Galleys, ‘‘ SUCCESS,”’ 
ire alre ady in the market. Pronounced a success wherever in use. 
The “SUCCESS” Galley is worth fifty per cent more than any other 
Galley in the maket. 


SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. 


”* Galley. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 


End view of ‘*SUCCESS 


NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 
Single.. 
Single.. 


JOB GALLEYS. 


x 10 inside... .$2. 
. 834 x13 inside... 
X 14 inside... 
x16 inside... 3. 
x18 inside... 3.5 
X 21 inside... 4. 
X 22 inside... 
X 25 inside... 


. «334 X 23% inside. 

= 134 x15% inside... 
Single... 3h x 1134 inside... 
Medium..... 5 x23% inside... 
Double ......6% x 23% inside... 2.50 


MAILING GALLEY, 6% x234 inside $3.00 


Octavo 
Ouarto.. 


Super Royal .. 
lniperial 5 
Republican ...18 Other sizes made to order, 


F, WESEL IX ANUFACTURING Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

Patent Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks 
Composing Sticks and other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Stands, Cases, etc., always kept on hand. 
Complete Outfits for Job and Newspaper Offices. 

No. 11 Spruce Street, - - NEW YORK. 
TWO DOORS BELOW THE TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


Galleys for sale by all Type Foundries and Dealers 
in Printers’ Materials. 


**Suecess”’ 








“THE + -NWETTER" 


+ PATENTED- 


May 26, 1885. 
October 16, 1888. 


“i : 


The increasing demand for the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE 
from the general printers throughout the United States proves the 
usefulness of them. It is the only Numbering Machine made that 
can be locked in a form and work consecutively at each impression 
of the press. They can be used on any style or make of printing 


All machines guaranteed. For circular and prices address 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


press. 


28 & 30 MORTON ST. 


SPECIAL. 
We have the best equipped Numbering Machine Factory in the United 
States, and are prepared to furnish estimates on all manner of Numbering 


Machines, particularly those used on coupon presses. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Specimen of Ives Process Engraving, by the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING ComPaAny, 907 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘“*‘BOTH PUZZLED.’’ 


‘But, sir, if once naught makes nothing, twice naught must make something. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PERSONAL. 

We acknowledge visits from the following gentlemen during 
the past month: Samuel R. Carter, superintendent Post-Express 
Printing Company, Rochester, New York; Fletcher Randolph, 
Baker & Randolph, Indianapolis, Indiana; C. E. Loomis, Amboy, 
Illinois; F. New York; 
Rk. T. Brown and W. Downing, of the Brown Folding Machine 
Company, Erie, Pa.; F. L. Hurlbut, president Buffalo Printing 
Ink Works, Buffalo, New York; H. J. 
manager, the Omaha tad Omaha. 


Kalkhoff, Moss Engraving Company, 


Pickering, treasurer and 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 

TRADE is fairly good and collections somewhat better, and the 
outlook, while not bright, is not discouraging. 

TueE Typothetz is making fine progress toward making arrange- 
ments to right royally entertain their visitors next fall. 

Tue Central Typefoundry and the St. Louis Printers’ Supply 
Company have each issued new specimen books recently. 

MILLER & SPALDING have 
having increased their floor space with the occupying of an addi- 
tional room. 


evidenced a growth of business in 


THE city political campaign that has just closed was very 
sharply fought, and all the papers did yeoman service for their 
respective parties. 

Nixon-JONEsS now have their presses removed to their new 
pressroom and everything is running finely. 
n one of the new Huber presses. 


They have just put 


THERE has been a change made in the management of the 
Johann Palmer Printing Company lately, whereby Mr. Cole retires 
ind Mr. Robinson succeeds him as secretary of the company. 

THE building on Olive street, in which the Gottschalk Printing 
Company have had their offices, is being torn down to make place 
for a new building. The Printing Company is now located on 
ine street. 

In our recent city election one of our printers, S. F. Myerson, 
was elected to represent his ward in the house of delegates. 
Hence, the printers of the city need not fear that their interests 
will not be looked after in the city government. 

Mr. C. E. Meape, formerly editor of the Sanday Sayings, and 
lately connected with the G/ode-Democrat and the defunct Swnday 
iVorld, has been tendered and has accepted the position of private 
secretary to the new city mayor, E. A. Noonan. Editors are 
always at a premium as secretaries to public officials. 

THE PRINCEss. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. P. T., Iron Mountain, Michigan, writes: I have met with 
a difficulty which is new to me. After several attempts I have 
produced a roller for my Potter power press that in each case was 
smooth and free from air-holes, but with 
a dollar. Composition used is Van Bibber’s Rough and Ready, 
carefully prepared according to directions. Roller mold thor- 
oughly warmed before the composition was run into it, and 
allowed to cool gradually. Can you tell what the difficulty is ? 


flat spots on it as big as 


Answer.—The fault was certainly not with the operator as the 
roller was properly cast, and in the best manner ; 
in the mold, nor in the composition, as he states that the roller 
What, then, caused the spots referred to ? A bubble of 
air was inclosed between the outer surface of the composition and the 
surface of the mold, 
Sometimes air gets entangled in this manner, but it is generally in 
the form of a long flat streak, running down the length of the 
Of course, the roller should be cast over at once. The 
composition should be thin enough to pour easily (if too thick 
it needs a little water), and should be poured very slowly on the 
end of the core. Before pouring, the kettle should stand quiet ten 
minutes or so, ina warm place, to allow all air and steam bubbles 
to come to the surface and form a scum. This scum should be 
skimmed off before pouring. 


neither was it 
was solid. 


Perhaps the pouring was done too hurriedly. 


roller. 





5 | ia Sa 
Can you oblige a subscriber by giving a table showing the new 
‘Font Scheme,” 
say, 4 A, 6 A, or ro A font. 


Sulphur Springs, Benton county, Arkansas, asks: 
that is, the relative proportion of letters ina, 
Also, 


in the proportions of fine job letters, large or small, 


whether there is any difference 
and the com- 
mon bread and butter faces, such as antiques, gothics, romans, etc. ? 

Answer.—1. The following is the latest scheme with which we 
are acquainted. 2. The proportions are the same. 


INITIAL CAP SCHEMES FOR JOB LETTER. 
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‘When the Caps are used with Lower Case the quantity of Figures varies according to the proportions of the combination. 
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MR. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


We herewith present to our readers a portrait and biographical 
sketch of a printer well known to the craft throughout the United 
States and Canada, and who has occupied the proud position of 
president of the International Typographical Union, Mr. John 
Armstrong, of Toronto. Mr. Armstrong was born in the County 
Monaghan, Ireland, and immigrated with his parents to Canada 
in the latter part of 1852, settling in Toronto, of which city he 
has since been a resident. Taking advantage of the excellent 
school system for which the Province of Ontario has so long been 
noted, he secured a thorough rudimentary education, which has 
stood him in good need in his subsequent career. His introduction 
to the mysteries of the ‘‘art preservative’ was in the composing 


room of the Toronto 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





called upon. Sir John A. Macdonald, leader of the Parliament 
of Canada, introduced a bill at that session (the bill was pushed 
through in three days) repealing the ‘‘ Conspiracy Act,” and it 
having been passed, the indictments against the strikers was 
quashed before the Assize Court met. This bitter contest lasted 
for more than three months, during which time several daily 
papers ceased to exist. Finally, the Master Printers’ Association 
acceded to the shortening of the hours of labor, and thus ended 
one of the longest and most hotly conducted strikes that ever 
occurred in the Dominion of Canada. 

In 1875 Mr. Armstrong was chosen president of Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union, which position he filled with honor to himself 
and benefit to the organization. In 1876 he was elected delegate 
to the International Convention at Philadelphia, where he was 

chosen corresponding 


secretary, and thus 





Globe, his tutor being 
Mr. C. W. Bunting, 
now proprietor of the 
Toronto J/ai/. Mr. E. 
T. Clarke, Toronto's 
popular mayor, being 
an apprentice in the 
same establishment, 
“John” and ‘ Ed,” 
as they were familiarly 
called, then formed a 
friendship which has 
remained unbroken un- 
til the present day. 
Side by side they fought 
for business, and such 
fighting was no child's 
play, as after years 
proved. During his ap- 
prenticeship he was 
noted for the intense 
interest he took in the 
welfare of his fellow- 
men, and before he was 
out of his time he was 
regarded by his asso- 
ciates as an avowed 
champion of the cause 
of labor. On complet- 
ing his apprenticeship 
he immediately con- 
nected himself with 
Toronto Typographical 
Union, and soon _ be- 
came one of its most 
ardent workers. He 
was recognized as a 


prominent leader in the 








brought to Canada the 
first executive office it 
ever had. During his 
incumbency he worked 
zealously for the cause 
of unionism and the ex 
tension of international 
principles, and suc 
ceeded in establishing a 
closer bond of fellow- 
ship between the typo- 
graphical unions of the 
United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. At 
the convention held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
the following year he 
was reélected to the 
same position —a grati 
fying recognition of his 
past services. At th 
session of 1878, held in 
Detroit, he was elected 
president by acclama 
tion, a position for 
which his executiv« 
ability and foresight 
eminently fitted him 
He likewise presided 
over the convention it 
Washington, D. C., i 
1879, and was chair 
man of the Reception 
Committee, at th 
‘ Toronto session, i! 
1881, in which capacit 
he proved himself th 





prince of ‘‘good fel 





‘““nine-hour” move- 
ment, which was _ in- 
augurated by a combination of trades unions in Toronto, in 1872, 
and ably and earnestly advocated the curtailment of the hours of 
labor by tongue and pen. The local typographical union took the 
initiative in bringing about this desired end, and what is known as 
the ‘‘big strike" followed. During this exciting time Messrs. 
Armstrong and Clarke, and twenty-five other members were 
arrested at the instance of the late Hon. George Brown, and the 
Master Printers’ Association, under an almost obselete law, known 
as the ‘‘ Conspiracy Act.” After several adjournments of the case 
they were finally arraigned before a police magistrate, by whom 
they were committed for trial to the next court of competent juris- 
diction. Bail was accepted, but Armstrong and Clarke refused to 
avail themselves of it until all of their fellows who had been 
arrested with them had also secured it. The sympathy of the 
entire public was strongly manifested in favor of the prosecuted 
typos, and bail was lavishly proffered for their appearance when 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lows,” and where h 


was dubbed by the late George Clarke, ‘‘the president-elect,” th: 
‘genial John,” an appellation which has remained with hin 
since. During the convention, a movement was inaugurat 

which eventuated in the formation of the Toronto Trade an 
Labor Council, of which Mr. Armstrong has since been an acti 

member. During his term of organizer for the Province ©! 
Ontario he founded typographical unions in Kingston, Brantlo1 

and St. Catherines, as well as several other labor organizatio: 

in the province. 

In the autumn of 1887, the Parliament of Canada deemed 
advisable to form a royal labor commission, for the purpose 
investigating the relations existing between capital and labor, an 
Mr. Armstrong was selected by the government as one of tl 
labor representatives. The sittings of the commission occupied s 
months, and held sessions in the Provinces of Ontario, Queb« 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From the accounts of ti 





sk 
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proceedings which appeared in the public press at the time, and 
the votes of thanks which he received from the labor bodies — 
the Ottawa Molders’ Union, 
Trades Council of Montreal, and the Ship Laborers’ Union of 


among which may be mentioned 


Quebec — it may be accepted that his earnest efforts in behalf of 
labor’s interests in his capacity of labor commissioner —merited 
their fullest approbation. 

At present, Mr. Armstrong is chairman of the Municipal Com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labor Council, of Toronto; financial 
secretary of the typographical union; master workman of a 


local assembly, and member of the district assembly of the 


Knights of Labor. Although unknown as a politician, his politi- 
cal leanings are toward the conservative party, and he is a firm 
the 
Being unmarried his family ties are centered 


believer in protection, or, rather, what Canadians call 
‘* National Policy.” 
in supporting an aged mother, who is justly proud of her big boy. 
He is of a genial disposition, and enjoys the reputation of being 
upright in all his transactions, his strict integrity enhancing him 
in the opinion of his fellow craftsmen. He is one of the most 
popular and best known trades unionists in the Dominion, and has 


many warm friends and acquaintances on this side of the line. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, 
yranted during the past month, is specially reported by Franklin 
H. Hough, solicitor of American and foreign patents, 925 F street 
N.-W., Washington, D. C., who will furnish copies of patents for 
25 cents each. 
IssUE OF MARCH 5, 1889. 

Adjustable fly-table for printing presses. R. Timroth, Chicago, II. 
Stereotype-plate holder. W. G. Slauson, Middletown, N. Y. 


99,220 
98,852 
IssuE OF MARCH 12, 1889. 

M. W. Berryman, New York City. 

L. Conant, Oak Park, II]. 

H. Price, Jr., 


99, 368 
99,354 


99,252 


Printers’ quoin. 

Feed gauge for printing presses. 

Gripper mechanism for platen printing presses. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IssuE OF MARCH 19, 1889. 


99,559—Printing newspapers and pamphlets. J. L. Firm, Jersey City. 
IssuE OF MARCH 26, 1889. 
S. Jones, Tranmere, England. 
Printing machine, Rotary. C. A. Thompson, New York, N. Y. 
three patents)—Printing machines, Ink-distributing apparatus 
for. J. T. King, Madison, Wis. 


,00,078— Printing block or type. 


00,269 


j00,221, etc. 


TRADE NEWS. 

OBLINGER & BLAKELY, printers, Toledo, Ohio, have sold out. 

L. B. Stanton & Co., printers, Grand Rapids, Michigan, have 
sold out. 

Tue Bullard Art Publishing Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has failed. 

Lincotn & Tuayer, printers, Denver, Nebraska, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Tue Braham Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, has 
made an assignment. 

Horace Bryper, printer, Philadelphia, has been succeeded by 
the firm of Binder & Kelley. 

D. G. Hott, printer and publisher, Medicine Hat, Northwest 
Territories, has sold out. 

Tue firm of M. N. Tomlin, printer, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been changed to M. N. Tomlin & Co. 

THe Wertheimer Printing Company, Cleveland, has been 
succeeded by Strauss & Oppenheimer. 

30TSFORD BROTHERS, proprietors of the Auburn Paper Com- 
pany, at Grand Rapids, Michigan, have dissolved partnership. 

THE new style noiseless ‘‘ Liberty” jobber has been awarded 
first prize at the International Exhibition in Barcelona, Spain. 

THE Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company announce 
new faces in wood type, new sizes of the Eckerson press and 
several new products, among them steel rule for poster work, 
skeleton steel furniture for block work, ruled mahogany blocks for 
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fine cut and color work, steel bearers for job presses, and the Acme 

distributing block for loosening up metal type without injury 
Evans & MILLIKEN, printers and publishers, Amesbury, Massa- 

chusetts, have dissolved partnership. The firm is now Evans & 

Richards 

F. O. SAwyER & Co., 


been incorporated, and 


wholesale paper dealers, St. Louis, has 
the style of the new concern is the F. O 
Sawyer Paper Company. 

THe Dean Printing and Publishing Company, with capital 
stock of $30,000, has just been organized in Grand Rapids, Michi 
gan. The company is organized principally to do the work of the 
Masonic fraternity and the G. R. & I. railroad 

THE certificate of incorporation of the Kennedy Publishing 
Company, of New York, has been filed. The capital stock is fixed 
at $200,000, and the trustees are John Kennedy, William J. Arkell, 
Isaac O. Crissy, William J. Merrill and Bernard Gillam 


Hooper & Witson, manufacturers and dealers in 


printers’ supplies, of Boston, Massachusetts, are issuing a 


MEssrs 
new 
illustrated catalogue. In it they will describe, show and price all 
their many specialties. The catalogue will be a valuable one to 
have in any office 

AT a recent meeting of the creditors of the Bufford’s Sons’ 
Lithographic Company, Boston, the statement submitted of the 
firm’s affairs showed the unsecured liabilities, exclusive of capital 
stock, are about $70,000, and the nominal assets about $200,000 
The prevailing opinion was the creditors would be paid in full 

Messrs. GUESSAR & FERLET, printers, have opened business 
\ntonio 


under the name of ‘‘ Times Printing House,” at San 


Both are excellent workmen. Mr. Guessar has been con 


firm of Woodward & 


Texas. 
nected with the well-known Tiernan, St 
Louis, for years, and Mr. Ferlet was formerly identified with the 
Great Western Printing Company of the same city. Success to 
you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Leon L. Brockway, of Oswego, New York, recently pur- 
Mosher & Co., 


consisting of the manufacture of ribbon badges of every descrip 


chased the entire business of C. D of Hornersville, 


tion for secret societies, etc., which they had followed for nine 
Mr 


Brockway is prepared to execute all orders for gold leaf and litho 


years, securing during that time a reputation for fine work 


graph work on ribbon 

In this issue appears the advertisement of the St. Louis Type 
foundry, located at Third and Vine streets, St. Louis, Missouri 
This is one of the oldest typefoundries and paper warehouses in 
the West, having been established in 1840. It was incorporated 
in 1861, and again in 1886. Through the medium of their adver- 
tisement they will talk to the readers of THe INLAND Printer for 
the coming twelve months, at least 

H. P. Feister, proprietor of the Franklin Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, has removed his works to 123 and 125 North Fifth 
street, where he has increased room and facilities commensurate 
We 


soon to introduce Mr. Feister to our many thousands of readers 


with the increased demands being made upon him. expect 
through the medium of an advertisement in THe INLAND PRINTER 
When he does come in he will interest you, for he knows what he 
wants to say, and knows just how to say it. Look out for his début 
in these pages. 

THE Manhattan Typefoundry, of 198 William street, New York, 
has purchased the entire plant and good will of Mr. Philip Hein- 
rich’s typefoundry, established in 1855, thus adding 45,000 mat- 
rices, a number of casting machines and other valuable appliances 
to its already large facilities. The typefoundry of Mr. Heinrich 
is especially rich in a variety of German type, of which it made a 
specialty for many years past, but it had also a line of beautiful 
romans, which, in connection with its own faces, makes the Man- 
Since 


the change in its ownership, the business enterprise and energy 


hattan Typefoundry second to none in the United States 


displayed by the new management has been fully recognized, and 
we feel satisfied that the new step taken is a move in the right 


direction 
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THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Among the many first-class photo-engraving establishments in 
the United States none occupy a more prominent position than 
that of the Crosscup & West Engraving Company, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, whose artistic productions have so long been 
familiar to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Ever since the 
invention of photography a great many substitutes for hand- 
engraving have been tried and abandoned, but it remained for Mr. 
J. E. Ives 
1878) the first method of direct photographic engraving which 


whose portrait is herewith presented —to ¢nvent (in 


MR. F. D. IVES, INVENTOR OF THE ‘IVES PROCESS.”’ 


proved capable of successful commercial operation, and which was 
perfected in the establishment of Crosscup & West. This method at 
the start adopted substantially the same pattern of block cross lines 
in the shadows and white cross lines in the lights which was sub- 
sequently adopted by Meisenbach, in Europe, and afterward by 
all successful operators. The Crosscup & West Company operated 
this process exclusively until 1886, when Mr. Ives succeeded in 
applying his principle of a graduated line in a more direct way. 
In the early part of 1888, still further progress was made, and the 
Ives process of today — now used by this firm —is said to produce 
directly from the copy, by a single exposure, definite negatives, 
with lines and dots as sharp and clean as are made from drawings, 
and graduated to reproduce the most delicate contrasts of light 
and shade. The plates are produced in hard rolled copper, 
making a very perfect and very durable printing surface. 

This firm also does all kinds of relief plate engraving. 


A sEconpD ballot has just been taken by the London Society of 
Compositors on the eight-hour movement. The executive, at the 
request of the London Trades Council, considered it necessary, 
and instructed their secretary to take steps for testing the question 


a second time. Mr. C. J. Drummond, the secretary, sent out 5,075 


papers asking the question, ‘‘Are you in favor of an eight-hour 
votes were 


> 


There were 3,984 papers accounted for; 2,201 


day?” 
I,41I against it, while 


given in favor of the proposition and 
remained neutral. There were 1,062 papers unaccounted for, 


372 
To the other question, ‘‘Are you in favor 


and 29 were informal. 
of it being obtained by act of parliament?” 1,578 answered yes, 
561 no, and 672 were neutral.—/vrinters’ Register, London. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


LANE Brotuers, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. Several speci- 


mens of neat and clean unpretentious every-day work. 


KELLER PrINTING Company, Evansville, Indiana. An illus- 
trated catalogue of sixty-four pages, printed in black and green, 
the composition and presswork of which reflect credit on the estab- 
lishment turning it out. 


Joun S. Bripces & Co., Baltimore. A small sixteen-page 
pamphlet, devoted to the interest of the firm, in purple ink, clearly 
printed on highly finished paper of different colors and tied with a 
silken ribbon. We wish Baltimore had a few more offices capable 
of turning out such work. 

VIRGINIA STEAM PRINTING House, Lynchburg, Virginia. A 
number of letter, bill and note heads, programmes, circulars, 
etc., most of which are very creditable specimens of typog- 
raphy. We do not think it in good taste, however, either in a 
letterhead or circular to have five or six ornamental lines follow 
each other. 

J. & A. McMILvan, St. John, New Brunswick. Programme 
and bill of fare of annual dinner of the Charitable Irish Society, 
in green and gold. Some of the best work which we receive is the 
production of this establishment, and the specimen now before us 
is in every way worthy of it. 

THE ReEpuBLicAN Company, Rushville, Indiana. Firm letter 
and note heads and business cards in colors, of which we cannot 
speak too highly. The billhead, especially, is an artistic piece 
It is neatly designed and executed, effective and har- 
It is the production of a man who knows 


of work. 
monious in coloring. 
his business. 
ANDREWS & Baptist, Richmond, Virginia. Handsome brochure 
and business card, both in colors and handsomely executed. The 
material used is of the latest and most approved character ; the 
coloring is first-class, and the presswork leaves nothing to be 
desired. Richmond should be proud of a firm able to turn out 
such work. It does us good to look at it. 
Ove 
five hundred specimens of all kinds of printing, ranging from a 
poster to an address card, and, without exception, every sample 
received is worthy of commendation ; for no matter whether we 
examine a dodger or a truly artistic production, ‘‘a first-class job 
We propose t 


KELLOGG PRINTING Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


may appropriately be applied to both of them. 
distribute them to advantage. 


Aso from G. H. Powell, Peabody, Mass., several specimen: 
of merit; H. M. Lee & Brother, Los Angeles, Cal., whose busi 
ness card is an artistic production; Eaton V. Reed, Brockton 
Charles B. Longwell, Logansport, Ind., several neatly 
Harmon 


Mass. ; 
executed business cards, presswork very good; W. P. 
Minneapolis, cleverly designed and unique business card, wel! 
printed; A. L. Fyfe, Chicago; The Olmstead Company, Denver 
Col. ; Blizzard & Co., Toronto, Ont.; Caldwell Printing Com 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. ; Charles H. Possons, Glens Falls, N. Y 

Maxwell, Johnston & Co., Toronto, Ont. ; Daily Chronicle Office 
Marshall, Mich., a number of excellent samples of general jo 
work ; Joseph Burnett, Montreal, two samples, both of which ai 
a disgrace to any city, and which, we should judge, were issued b 
a Cheap John ; Will W. Sherwood, Garrettsville, Ohio ; R. J. Kuh 

Mansfield, Ohio; Patterson & White, 607 Chestnut street, Phil 

delphia, Pa.; M. W. Fisher, 19 West Market street, York, Pa 

W. D. Page, Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. M. Lee & Bro., 8 Nort! 
Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal.; Willenburg Bros., 1311 Ea 

Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md., and E. R. Botsford, Por! 
land, Ore., a varied selection of specimens, all of which gi\ 

evidence of taste and ability on the part of both compositors a1 

pressmen ; Times Job Printing House, San Antonio, Texas, sever 

samples of work, unique in design and attractive in appearanc: 

R. C. Harding, Napier, New Zealand, an almanac and dia 

full of valuable information, gotten up in first-class style. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Five new frames were recently given out on the /z/ex Ocean of 
this city. 

THE tombstone makers of the United States are represented by 
an organ recently established, the J/onwmental News, of Chicago. 

It is reported that the management of the /veniny Fournal 
office is about to place several Thorne typesetting machines in 
their composing room. 

Tue plant of the Clark & Longley Printing Company was sold 
on March 18 for $10,000 to H. Hartt & Co. Other bidders were 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company, $9,200; Marder, Luse &.Co., 
$8, 600. 

RupoLpuH Timrotu, a well-known pressman of this city, has 
patented an adjustable fly table for printing machines. Mr. 
Robert Miehle, inventor of the ‘‘ Miehle” press, also of Chicago, 
has patented a sheet-delivery apparatus. 

Jutrus HEINEMANN & Co., manufacturers of brass rules, leads, 
slugs and metal furniture, 50 and 52 Madison street, are now 
turning up some of the best material in their line which can be 
found in the market. Give them a trial. 

THE March number of the Beacon, a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of photography in all its phases, conducted by the 
Beacon Publishing Company and printed by the house of H. O. 
Shepard & Co., is more than an ordinarily interesting issue. 

At the last Paper Trade Club dinner, given at the Palmer 
House, March 21, a review of the paper trade of Chicago was 
read. According to this statement the sales of paper here in 1888 
amounted to $33,900,000, being the fourth largest industry in this 
city. 

J. S. GILLespig, a printer residing at Washington Heights, and 
employed in the establishment of Poole Brothers, dropped dead 
shortly after reaching the cars, on Wednesday evening, April 3, 
while on his way home. Fearing he was too late for the train, he 
had run for a considerable distance to catch it, and expired almost 
as soon as it was reached. It is supposed heart disease was the 
cause of death. 

F. P. Exxiort, of F. P. Elliott & Co., 208-210 Randolph street, 
has just returned from a somewhat extended southern and eastern 
trip, during which he spent some time at Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, Washington and Philadelphia. He returns invigorated in 
mind and body, and wishes it distinctly understood that his busi- 
ness interests are of too important a nature to permit him to accept 
the postoffice appointment his many friends were determined to 
thrust upon him. 

Tuomas H. FauLkNer, who has been for a number of years 
foreman of the composing room of the J. M. W. Jones Company, has 
severed his connection with that house to accept the position of 
superintendent of Stromberg, Allen & Co's printing establishment, 
347-351 Dearborn street. On Saturday afternoon, March 30, his 
former associates presented him with a handsome diamond pin as 
a slight testimonial of their regard for him as a printer and fore- 
man. 

A sHorT time ago Mr. E. P. Donnell, of this city, made a cir- 
cuit which is worth referring to. He went from Chicago to St. 
Louis, St. Louis to New Orleans, New Orleans to Birmingham, 
Alabama; Birmingham to Nashville, Nashville to Louisville, 
Louisville to Chicago, Chicago to Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia to New York, New York to Boston, Boston 
to Chicago, Chicago to Lima, Ohio; Lima to Cleveland, Cleve- 
land to Toledo, Toledo to Chicago, Chicago to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and return, inside of four weeks. This is Chicago enter- 
prise. 

Mr. JoHN Buckik, Jr., a well-known citizen who, for the past 
thirty years, has been prominently identified with the printing 
interests of Chicago in various capacities, died at his residence, 81 
Hammond street, on Wednesday, April 10, in the fifty-first year of 
His death, though sudden, was not unexpected, as he 
The funeral, which 


his age. 
had long been in a delicate state of health. 








Sunday afternoon, April 14, was very largely 


The floral tributes were exceedingly beautiful and 


took place on 
attended. 
numerous. The pall-bearers were selected from the Firemen’s 
Benevolent Association, the pressmen’s union (of which deceased 
was a charter member), and the Old-Time Printers’ Association, 
with all of which he had long been identified. The pressmen's 
organization attended in a body, and made an exceedingly credit- 
able appearance, and as each member viewed the remains, deposited 
a white rosebud on the casket. It is seldom so many old residents 
are met with on any occasion, and their attendance showed the 
high esteem in which the deceased was held. Mr. Buckie was a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland, but was a thorough American in every 
sense of the word. He was a kind husband, an indulgent parent, 


a firm friend, and a worthy citizen. Peace to his ashes! 


THE following is the result of the election for officers of the 
Chicago Typographical Union for the ensuing year, held Wednes- 
day, March 27. The friends of the various candidates worked 
like beavers, though the best of feeling prevailed : President — 
Charles E. Cobb, 381; James B. Fullerton, 402. 
O. G. Wood, 761. Board of trustees— James C. Hutchins, chair- 
764; Albert H. Brown, 
Secretary-treasurer — William 
Recording secretary 

Delegates to International Typographical Con- 
vention — Martin John Canty, 252; William J 
Creevy, 107; William Cruikshank, 251; William J. Cushing, 328; 
William A. Hollabaugh, 41; William T. Lumsden, 340; J. B. 
McDonald, 263; Samuel Rastall, 195; Harry S. Streat, 255; 
V. B. Williams, 258; James Wright, 385. Sergeant-at-arms— 
Albert A. Mock, 284; William J. Teed, 


Vice-president — 


Charles G. Stivers, 709. 


Mc- 
Charles 


man, 755°; 
McEvoy, 502; 


W. G. Crow, 452; 


George T. 
Namara, 276. 
T; Gould, 31. 


Burke, 215; 


Joseph A. Bryan, 126; 
357- 

AN INTERESTING Exuipition.—On Wednesday afternoon, April 
3, a party of well-known citizens, including architects, painters, 
builders and prominent business men, assembled in the yards of 
the Alston Manufacturing Company's paint works (Wade, Currier 
and Crittenden streets), to witness a practical and decisive test as 
to the merits of a newly discovered formula now used by this com- 
pany, which, it is claimed, enables them to produce whites, greens 
and yellows which are practically unchangeable. The first test 
was a severe but satisfactory one. The interior walls of a large 
wooden box, painted in one coat of ordinary white, and in one, 
two and three coats of the Alston Company's unchangeable white 
had been hung with sample strips of their unchangeable greens, 
yellows and whites, together with slabs painted in the best greens, 
yellows and whites offered in competition by leading painters and 
prominent dealers. In this closed box a pitcher of muriatic acid, 
sulphuret of iron immersed in water, was left for half an hour for 
the abundant generation of sulphide of hydrogen, and to demon- 
strate its action on the paints. When the cover was removed the 
Alston Company's unchangeables were found to be absolutely untar- 
nished by the ordeal to which they had been subjected, while the 
others were darkened as by years of atmospheric exposure ; and as 
all had been subjected to the same agency, the superiority of the 
one over the other admitted of no controversy. The second test 
was shown in a smaller glass box, containing dishes of dry 
colors, the Alston Company’s unchangeable whites, greens and 
yellows again competing with those of other firms, the box being 
Here the 


action of the gas soon became apparent, for, in a few minutes the 


charged through a tube, with sulphide of hydrogen 


competing whites were turned to positive black, the yellows to 
dark brown and the greens toa very dark shade, while xo? the slight- 
est discoloration appeared on the Alston Company's colors. As the 
radical defects of modern paints is their sensibility to the sun, to 
wind, weather, and above all to the domestic gases ; and as white 
lead, long the base and standard of the world, is partially soluble 
in water, and fails under exposure to the elements, while the brill- 


iancy of the most positive greens and yellows, heretofore in use, is 


quickly lost under action of the common domestic gases, the value 
of the formula and the results of the experiment here given may 


be inferred. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE postage, yearly, on the Detroit /vee Press is $10,000. 

J. U. Roranp has started a new seven-column folio at Ridge- 
ville, Indiana. 

A NEW paper, called the //eva/¢, has made its appearance at 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Tue /Vordd, an evening daily, is the latest newspaper venture 
in Kansas City. 

Tue Arkansas Press Association convenes in Bentonville on the 
first Monday in May. 
THE Sunday Standard made its first appearance March 1o, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Tue “Lvening Herald, of Rome, Georgia, has discontinued pub- 


= 


é 


lication, after sinking $30,000. 

LaNnE & Tuomas are the publishers of a new paper at Athens, 
Alabama, called the Democrat. 

Tue New York /!or/d¢, March 18, appeared on green paper as 
a passing honor to St. Patrick’s Day. 

Tue Camden (N. J.) J/orning News, a six-column quarto, has 
made its introductory bow to the public. 

Jove is a comic monthly, quarto, with colored illustrations, 
published at Brattleboro, Vermont, by Frank E. Housh & Co. 

L. A. MartivetT has started the Crvwsader, a republican organ 
for colored people, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Tue Springfield (Mass.) 7rade Yournal has been so successful 
as a monthly that it has been changed to a weekly. 

Tue Georgia Press Association will make an extended western 
trip next summer, probably about the first week in June. 

Tue Sunday Sporting Fournal, a paper devoted exclusively to 
sporting matters, has been started in Newark, New Jersey. 

Ll Sabado Secreto, the pioneer Jewish newspaper in Mexico, 
has been started at the capital by Elias Abarbanel y David. 

Tue Aaptist Reporter, of Guyton, Georgia, and the Baptist Sz, 
of Gainesville, have been consolidated, and moved to Macon. 

A new labor paper, the Zamania Lanner, has been launched in 
New York City. It is the mouthpiece of the Russian workers. 

Tue Citizen, of Birmingham, Alabama, has suspended. It will 
soon be revived and printed both at Birmingham and Marion. 

Tue Port Huron (Mich.) Common Council has passed an ordi- 
nance making it a $25 offense to keep the Detroit Sawaday World for 
sale. 

A DAILY sporting paper, to be called the Sporting Bulletin, will 
be published in Newark, New Jersey, about April 15, devoted to 
base ball. 

TueE Buffalo (N. Y.) “xpress has been made the official paper of 
that city, and, in consequence, has added one column to each of 
its eight pages 

THE Weekly Gazette is the name of a neatiy printed seven- 
column, four-page paper recently established at Russell, Russell 
county, Kansas. 

C. Sweet, publisher of the A@/kaskian, Kalkaskia, Michigan, 
has been burned out. Loss $7,000, covered by insurance to the 
extent of $2,000. 

THE Star is the name of a paper just started at Grand Rapids 
by Messrs. W. A. and C. S. Emerson. The drama is one of the 
Star’s specialties. 

A. M. Geur has connected himself with the American Volunteer, 
published at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The new firm will be known 
as that of J. Leamer & Co. 

THe Laisley Gazette, published at Paisley, Burlington county, 
New Jersey, is the name of an eight-page monthly devoted to the 


interests of that thriving town. 

Tue Mail and E-xpress, of New York, announces the purchase 
of the lot 203 Broadway and the lots Nos. 164 to 168 Fulton street, 
connecting with the Broadway lots in the rear, with the buildings 
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thereon, for $362,000, and states that in time the buildings named 
will be occupied as the headquarters of the paper, and the new 
quarters will be second to none in the world. 

THE first daily republican paper printed in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, since the war, the Zvening Tribune, has appeared. General 
Chalmers, of Mississippi, is editor. 

Tue Aecord is the name of a new English-German monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the Knights and Ladies of Honor, in 
Illinois, published in Chicago, by M. H. Grundiing. 

T. M. Rocers, Quincy, Illinois, owner and editor of the Daz/y 
News, has sold out to H. W. Wheeler, owner and editor of the 
Daily Fournal, and the papers now appear as the Yournal- News. 

THE Saturday Globe, Utica, New York, a weekly paper having a 
sworn circulation of 165,000 copies, announces that after January 
1, 1890, it will discontinue the publication of all advertisements. 

Mr. HuGH CampBELL KENNEpDy, founder and editor of the 
Courier, of Morrisburgh, Ontario, established in 1863, departed 
this life on Wednesday, March 20, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

THE German-American, a national weekly, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the German residents of the United States, is to be started 
in Washington in May next, by Richard Guenther, L. W. Haber- 
corn and Paul Wolff, well-known journalists. 

REGINALD J. SCHRG@DER, connected for an extended period with 
the Staats-Zeitung and the Brooklyn /yeie Presse, has been made 
editor of the “rank Leslie’s Mustrated Zeitung under the new man- 
agement of W. J. Arkell and Russell B. Harrison. 

THE Elmira (N. Y.) 7e/egram uses dodgers to boom its Sunday 
circulation, printing 60,000 a day on an Eckerson web press. The 
New York /Vorid has also ordered one for the same use. This 
press, we hear, is to be made to print both sides of the web, and 
in new sizes. 

From the edition of George P. Rowell & Co's ‘‘ American 
Newspaper Directory,” published April 1 (its twenty-first year), it 
appears that the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued in 
the United States and Canada now number 17,107, showing a gain 
of 797 during the past twelve months, and of 7,882 in ten years. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

SEVERAL unions, at the recent election, voted according to the 
Australian plan. 

THERE are sixteen mutes in the composing room of the Dea/ 
Mute Record, at Fulton, Missouri. 

Tue California legislature has passed the bill making the 
office of state printer an elective one 

Louis Burk, of Bloomington, Illinois, has accepted a position 
as artist for the A/ark Lane /- xpress in London. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE, a compositor on the Lawrence (Ohio) 
Democrat, it is stated, has fallen heir to $200,000. 

THERE is some talk of consolidating the various pressmen’s 
unions of New York City. Hope the project will go through. 

Two lady members of Columbia Union, No. ror, have engaged 
in the job printing business, and are reported to be doing well. 

A MONUMENT is proposed to the memory of the late George 
Clark, ex-president of the International Typographical Union. 

VicE-PRESIDENT CoLumMBus Hatt, of Washington, D. C., 
recently paid a visit to New York City in the interest of the press- 
men's union. 

CHARLES LerpricH, of the Zxgzirer, and Scott Jackson, of the 
Commercial-Gazette, will represent the interests of Cincinnati union 
at the Denver convention. 

Tue election of Indianapolis union resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Musser; vice-president, John F. White; recording 
secretary, W. W. Davy; financial secretary, H. C. Deck; treas- 
urer, H. S. Garner; delegates, E. T. Oburn, J. O. Shultz. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to be present at 
the first annual ball of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 14, on Saturday, May 4. The designs of the card and 
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invitation are attractive, unique and original, and are worthy of 
commendation. 

THE union printers of San Francisco have a mutual aid society. 
The initiation fee is $15, payable at $1 per week until the fuli 
amount is paid. Its benefits are $10 per week, and it also furnishes 
a physician and medicines. 

THE New York Staats-Zeitung employés have received their 
annual dividend of ten per cent on their total earnings for the 
year. There are two hundred employés, and each and every one, 
from the chief editor to the office boy, received the dividend. 

Joun B. ParsuaLi, a compositor in the Delhi (N. Y.) Gazetle 
He 


set up the marriage notices of the same couples fifty years ago. 


office, recently set up the notices of three golden weddings. 


A remarkable coincidence truly, but one that contains a moral. 


PRINTERS who have been unable to secure bound copies of the 
specimens furnished by Mr. Edward H. McClure, of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Printers’ Specimen Exchange,” Buffalo, New York, on account 
of the price heretofore charged, will welcome the unusually liberal 
offer to be found in the want column of the present issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Parties interested should take advantage of the 
opportunity offered, and write to Mr. McClure, or watch the May 
number for further information. 
remedies for 
THE INLAND 


A VALUED correspondent, in referring to the 
electricity in the pressroom, recently published in 
PRINTER, says, ‘‘Glycerine is a splendid article to rub on a tym- 
pan for short runs, but for an edition of several thousand, or 
where the press is allowed to stand over night, the glycerine will 
cause the tympan to gather and pucker badly, which will necessi- 
tate a change of tympan sheet. This applies to paper tympan 
sheets. Personally I use machine oil, well put on, twice a day, 
but if the paper be very cold even this will not do away with the 
‘electricity entirely.” 

At a meeting of Toronto union, No. 91, held on Saturday, 
ensuing year : 
Mayerhoffer ; 


April 6, the following officers were installed for the 
President, William Prescott; vice-president, J. A. 
How ; 


corresponding secretary, P. J. 


treasurer, Edward recording secretary, Amos Pudsey ; 
Griffin ; financial secretary, John 
and the members composing the several standing 
Delegates to the Trade and Labor Council, John 
W. H. Parr and George H. 


Gilmour, was the unanimous choice to Inter- 


Armstrong, 
committees. 
Armstrong, Dower. The retiring 
president, Joe T. 
national Typographical Union convention. 

Tue following is the result of the election in St. Louis: Presi- 
dent, George Harry Stone, 345; vice-president, John P. Marnell, 
244; Charles 
H. Wells, 132; doorkeeper, Charles L. Woodbridge, 380; chair- 
man of finance committee, B. Frank Heirs, 366; chairman of 
investigating committee, J. F. Miles, 377; board of 
(three to be elected), George W. Buck, 332; S. D. Holden, 374; 
C. H. Lamoreaux, 313; delegates to International Union (two to 
be elected), C. P. Connolly, 175; O. R. Lake, 148; Priest, 143; 
A. G. Wines; 116; John’ T- Leonard, 84; Harry C. Cole, 48; 
delegates to the Trades and Labor Union (five to be elected), 
Charles M. Wilson, 245; Frank Hill, 243; Patrick Lane, 216; 
John T. Bulcock, 210; Louis P. Negele, 207; George S. Bonnell, 
179; A. S. Leitch, 173; O. B. Rankin, 166. 


373; secretary (one to be elected), James Friel, Sr., 


trustees 


FOREIGN. 
Lerpsic is the great center of German printing. There are in 
the city 103 printing offices at the present time. 

Two new classes in typography have been formed in Edinburgh, 
Scotland —one in charge of George W. Jones, the ‘‘ Premier of 
English Printers,” the other in charge of M. J. Wilkie. It may 
be interesting to our fellow-laborers to know that over three 
hundred students attend the classes at Huddersfield. 

THE /lustrated London News was started by a Nottingham 
The 
barber became an M. P., and, it is said that his family now reap 


barber, and it almost failed for want of funds many times. 


£30,000 a year clear from it. The Graphic is a limited company ; 


it pays 138 per cent, and its income is over £30,000 net. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


To extract ink from wood scour with sand wet with water and 
ammonia. Then rinse with strong saleratus water 

To make a white ink mix together thirty parts nitrate of lead, 
fifteen parts carbonate of potassium and fifty-five parts water, and 
you have here an excellent white ink. 

THe New York Suz is authority for the statement that Mrs 
Harrison has agreed to pay a clipping bureau $100 a month for all 
the clippings about the Harrison family 

THE latest news in regard to Mr. Pulitzer, of the New York 
World, is that his eyesight is practically restored and that he will 
be able to return to his post of duty this spring 

THE new governor of Wisconsin, E. C. Hoard, is an editor, and 
one of his first official acts was to put six newspaper men in six 
prominent places. He is evidently a good man to hoard with 

To prevent warping in blocks and wood letter used in large 
bills, they should be placed in a large zine basin, provided with an 
air-tight lid, and then thoroughly saturated with paraffine oil ; 
after being left thus for four days, they should be wiped with a 
clean, dry rag 

DurinG the year ended June 30, 1888, 1,867,173,140 ordinary 
postage stamps were issued by the government, and newspaper 
stamps to the number of 3,464,418. The value of these stamps 
was $37,881,608. The total value of all stamps, postal cards, 
stamped envelopes, wrappers, etc 

Mr. L. C. 


who has been confined to his home by sickness since in January 


» WaS $50,636, 321.04 


BuFFINGTON, of Buffington & Garbrock, Cincinnati, 


last, is reported convalescent, and expects soon to be again at 
his desk. His siege was a long one, and at times his life was 
despaired of. We are sure his many friends will rejoice over his 
recovery. 

A MAGNIFICENT field of lithographic stone has been discovered 
in America on the ranch of a son of a very prominent Philadel 


phian. The stone has been thoroughly tested by experts in New 
York, and has been pronounced to be equal and in some cases 
better than the finest stone imported into this country from 
Bavaria.—Philadelphia Inquires 

JoserH C. IsrageL, New York City, has invented a printer's 


brush, which has a liquid-connecting vessel or compartment 


arranged in its top or back with a valve designed to allow small 
quantities of the liquid to be delivered to the bristles through the 
bristle-holding apertures, being especially adapted for use in 
cleaning printers’ forms with benzine 

THE new building now constructing for the San Francisco 
Chronicle is to be not only fireproof, but earthquake proof also 
The structure will rest on twenty-seven cast-steel columns, and 
these will be bolted together and connected by flat steel bands 
The whole 


will form a sort of cage, and it is claimed that this would stand 


double-bolted to each floor-beam which they cross 


intact if every bit of the masonry were shaken from its place 

A SIMPLE recipe is given in 1’ ///ustvation for making luminous 
paper. The composition consists of forty parts ordinary paper 
pulp, ten parts water, ten parts phosphorescent powder, one part 
gelatine and one part bichromate potassa. The phosphorescent 
powder is composed of sulphides of calcium, barium and stron- 
The of 


potassa, acting on the gelatine, renders the paper, which is manu- 


tium, well ground and mixed together. bichromate 
factured in the ordinary way, impermeable. 

La Typographie Frangaise announces the discovery, by a printer 
of Vesoul, of a method of printing several colors at once, either by 
letterpress or lithography. The new process, it is stated, decreases 
by nearly seven-eighths the number of workings usually required 
in a form of eight colors. It also effects considerable saving by 
avoiding the loss occasioned through want of precision in the 
workings. It considerably lessens the quantity of ink used by sup- 
pressing the numerous washings usually required. By this means 
color printing can be done at a great reduction on former prices 


The process also applies to chromo lithography 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 
A PAPER MILL is under construction at Noblesville, Indiana. 
I. ScuutmMaNn & Co., dealers in paper stock, etc., Minneapolis, 
have dissolved partnership. 

THE Standard Wrapping Paper Company has been incorporated 
at Cleveland, with $500,000 capital. 

A mILi for the manufacture of wood fiber is to be built on the 
Blanchard privilege, at Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 

A son of L. J. Powers, of the Powers’ Paper Company, is said 
to have invented a machine which will make 66,000 envelopes per 
day 

Tue Arapahoe Paper Company is a new firm of paper dealers 
at Denver, Colorado. J. G. Smith and W. L. Ames compose the 
company 

THE Kearney Paper Manufacturing Company, of Vilas, Miner 
county, Dakota, has filed articles of incorporation. Its capital 
stock is $50,000. 

Tue Sandusky Paper Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, manu- 
facture a fine grade of straw paper called ‘‘Old Gold,” which is 
meeting with a ready sale. 

THE Sangamon Paper Company, recently incorporated at 
Springfield, Illinois, will soon commence operations looking to the 
building or leasing of a mill. 

Oana is to have what she too long needed —a new jobbing 
paper house. B. Wilson & Co., of Utica, New York, is the name 
of the firm taking it in hand. 

THE firm name of Z. Crane, Jr., & Bro. was, on March 1, 
changed to Z. & W. M. Crane, owing to Mr. Zenas Crane having 
dropped the Jr. from his name. 

Tue Florence Paper Company has been incorporated at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, with a capital stock of $300,000 by H. J. Rogers, 
A. L. Smith and F. H. 

AT a regular meeting of the American Chemical Fiber Asso- 
ciation, held in Boston, on Wednesday, March 20, C. H. Delano 


Pietsch. 


was elected president of that body. 

James M. Wiicox & Co., paper dealers, Philadelphia, have 
been succeeded by William F. Wilcox. The new firm name is 
The James M. Wilcox Paper Company. 

Tue failure of R. A. Sentman & Sons, paper dealers, Philadel- 
phia, is announced. It the liabilities will reach 


upward of $20,000, with assets insufficient to pay in full. 


is estimated 


Tue Miami Paper Mill Company, of Miamisburg, Ohio, 
assigned on Saturday, April 6, to Oscar F. Davisson, of Dayton. 
Liabilities $65,000, assets, nominally, $75,000, in mill-site, stock 
and machinery. 

THe New York Pulp Company, Hadley, New York, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. The annual report, January 
31, showed the liabilities were $50,900, including mortgage on 
property, and assets $63, 500. 

THE Hennepin Paper Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
was incorporated at St. Paul, Minnesota, on March 8. It will 
manufacture and sell paper. The incorporators are Benjamin F. 
Nelson, Thomas B. Walker, Gilbert M. Walker and Clarence I. 
MeNair, all of Minneapolis. 

THE Cuyahoga Paper Company, of Ohio, has recently secured 
a grant of five acres of land on the canal south of Lima, anda 
supply of natural gas for five years. This company proposes to 
erect a mill immediately. Its present mill produces colored poster 
paper, and the two mills will be about two hundred miles apart. 


Tue A. W. Keeney Paper Company, of Rockford, Illinois, 
made an assignment April 8, to Levi Rhoades, of the same place. 
The liabilities are placed at $60,000 and assets at $30,000. The 
low price of print paper is given as the cause. Unless a reaction 
takes place in the price of this product it will not surprise us any 
to hear of more failures, as print paper can hardly be made and 


sold for 3% cents a pound and yield a profit commensurate with 


the capital invested.— 7he Paper ALM. 
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MarriEp.— On the 3d of April Mr. Robert Boyd, manager of 
the Denver branch of the Queen City Printing Ink Company, was 
united in wedlock to Miss Mary Butterworth, of La Porte, Indiana. 
The ceremony took place at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
and was performed by the Rev. George M. Boyd, of Valparaiso, 
father of the groom. The presents were elegant, numerous and 
costly. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes Mr. Boyd and his fair bride 
health, wealth and prosperity, and many years of married bliss. 


DENYER TYPO. UNION ARRANGEMENT COMMITTEE 
I. T. U. CONVENTION IN JUNE. 


O. L. SMITH, Chairman, J. D. VAUGHAN, Secretary. 
WM. H. MILBURN. 
Cc. W. RHODES. J. W. HASTIE. 


Address Secretary, 1516 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Col. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Austin, Texas.—State of dull; 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
4o cents; job printers, per week, $20. The legislature having adjourned, a 
number of compositors are thrown out, consequently work will be dull all 


composi- 
bookwork, 


trade, prospects, not good ; 


summer, 

Bay City, Mich. 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
Work has not been better in a long time than at present. 


State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
job print- 
ers, per week, $12. 
State of trade, dull; prospects, fair ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. Old board of officers reélected March 27. Delegates to Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, Holland and Lynch. New book and job scale 
calls for 40 cents on bookwork per 1,000 ems, and 


Boston, Mass. 


circulating for signatures; 
$15 per week. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—State of 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents 
per week, $15. During the past month Hunt & Kroft have started a weekly 
paper called ‘‘ The National Odd Fellow.” 


State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 


trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
; job printers, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $21. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— State of trade, dull; prospects, not very encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Business continues dull in all 
branches. There has been an unusual number of idle jobbers this month. 
We are wishing that some enterprising party would start a daily paper. Great 
opportunities for a good paper. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging for 
tourists; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, per week, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. We 
find friends here on all sides for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Plenty printers here at present to supply the 
demand. 

Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, good; 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; job printers, per 
Ransom Metcalfe was elected delegate to represent Duluth 
The attempt of publishers here to cut 


prospects, fair; composition 
week, $17. 
union at the International Union. 
down price of composition failed. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $13.50; foremen, $15. Mr. Ed Miller was elected delegate to the 
International Typographical Union, on Wednesday, March 27. The National 
Electrical Directory is being done here, though we have plenty to do it. 

Frankfort, Ky.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 37 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; 
job printers, per week $15. Emile F. Frey was elected as delegate to the 
International Typographical Union meeting at Denver, Colorado, from this 
place. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, $9 per week; job 
printers, per week, $9. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $16.50. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents; bookwork, per week, 
Rumored that Mayor Loennecker will 
McPhillips was elected delegate to rep- 


$12; job printers, per week, $12. 
start a new morning paper soon. F. 
resent No. 99 at Denver, at a special meeting, March 27. 


























Kalamazoo, Mich.— State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $10 to $15. Mr. Frank W. Butters was chosen dele- 
gate to the International Typographical Union Wednesday evening, March 
27, for the third time. At the annual meeting, March 28, the following officers 
were elected: President, W. S. Mosher; vice-president, William H. Hamil- 
ton; secretary, Lon E. Draper; treasurer, Charles A. Black; guardian, H. W. 
Bush; executive committee, Thomas Quigley, chairman; William B. Hullett, 
Joseph L. Black. 

State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
cents; job 


Kansas City, Mo. 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 


3//2 
printers, per week, $17. At the meeting, March 10, No. 80 selected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Samuel S. Harrison; vice-president, C. H. Salinas; 
financial and corresponding secretary, D. J. Keller; recording secretary, 
Frank Hall; treasurer, John Coventry; sergeant-at-arms, S. H. Elbert. There 
was only a contest for the first and last places, the others being elected by 
acclamation. On March 27, the time fixed for delegate election, 198 voters reg- 
istered, with the following result: James L. Conway, 121; James M. Rhodes, 
82; James D. Canan, 68; John James Cassidy, 48; Mark F. Tuttle, 36; Walter 
S. Johnston, 34. Most of the members are well pleased with the result. The 
town is filled with tourists, and still the supply of work seems to hold out. 
The establishment of Crane’s book and job office brought quite a number of 





printers from Topeka, 

London, Ont.—State of trade, poor; prospects, doubtful; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; 
The trade is dead. Some employés on the 
Harry Whittaker was 


job printers, per week, $9 to $11. 
defunct Sfeaker received half wages in settlement. 
here from Toronto on a short visit. He looks well. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. At our annual election, held 
March 27, C. Stamps was elected delegate to Denver, the vote being as fol- 
lows: C. Stamps, 65; W. G. King, 48; O. T. Thomas, 32. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good ; composi- 
evening papers, per week, $12; bookwork, 
30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. Jno. W. Pickett, was elected delegate 
to represent No. 116 at International Typographical Union convention at 


tion on morning papers, 30 cents ; 


Denver. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
Work on the state printing in the J//rror 


on morning papers, 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. 
office is lively now, and liable to continue so for three or four months, with 


plenty of printers here to do it. 


Newark, N. J.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $17. From now till July the printing business will be good. 
George R. Derham will represent No. 103 at the convention to be held at 
Denver. 





State of trade, very quiet; prospects, not bright; 
evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
to 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. The 
following officers elected: President, Frank J. Barnes; vice-president, F. H. 
Oliphant; secretary, Henry W. Forde; treasurer, Asa A. Yale. 


New Haven, Conn. 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; 
No representation at Denver. 


Portland, Ore.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers per week, $21. Hamilton Platt, and Frank C, Baker, 
our present state printer, were elected delegates to represent No. 58 in the 
International Typographical Union, at Denver. 


Pueblo, Col.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderately good ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 45 cen 
printers, per week, $20. Great many tourists here and passing through. 
W. H. Hildreth elected as delegate to the International Typographical Union. 
Membership of 30. 


3; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 





Nice weather. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to 
Mr. Cameron's address (published in the last INLAND PRINTER) is one of 
Give us 


$12. 
the dest general articles it has ever been our pleasure to peruse. 
another. 

Sacramento, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, dull; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $21. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, quiet ; prospects, small; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
The morning papers have changed from nonpa- 
Result, 


job printers per week, $18. 
reil to minion, making an aggregate difference of twenty cases. 
heavy phalanxes. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $10, 
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St. Paul, Minn. composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 
Business has improved considerably in 


State of trade, good; prospects, good; 
cents; bookwork, 35 and 43 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. 
the printing line, and promises to be very brisk, for a short time at least. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; 
Work is tolerably good at present, with 


State of trade, fair; prospects, not extra good; 
evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
plenty of subs for all demands. 
Wichita, Kan. 
better; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; 
per week, $15. 
Two or three of our enterprising young printers are prepar- 


State of trade, very good; prospects in job printing, 


evening, 30 cents; job 





printers, Since the opening of Oklahoma, prospects look 
much brighter. 
ing to take an office into the new country. Hundreds of people pass through 


this city every day for the new land. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


GODFREY & CO. 

The advertisement of the above firm appears on another page 
of this issue. They are manufacturers of the India Rubber brand 
of roller composition and makers of printers’ rollers. This is their 
exclusive business, in which they have been engaged since 1865 
Their composition they claim is the equal of any made and will 
Mr. William C. Squibb is the active 
member and manager of the firm, and their place of business is at 
325 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


readily remelt and recast. 


PARAGON PAPER-CUTTER. 


These cutters are so widely and favorably known, it is hardly 
possible that we can add to their popularity by anything we say. Mr 
E. L. Miller is the patentee, and sole manufacturer of the Paragon 
cutters. He has been making them for the past ten years, and in 
that time has made and sold nearly two thousand five hundred of 
them, over one thousand three hundred of this number being the 


very popular 22'%-inch size 





in which four of the sizes are built. The 14-inch is built like the 


























22'4-INCH CUTTER. 


30-INCH CUTTER. 


25-INCH CUTTER. 32-INCH CUTTER. 


22% and 25 inch, except it is a bench cutter having short legs. All 
sizes have back and side gauges, broad clamping surfaces for gen- 


eral use, yet they are so arranged that when occasion requires stock 
can be gauged to % inch of the knife on the three smaller sizes, and 
34 inch on the 30 and 32 inch. All sizes of the Paragons have the 
patented knife motion, possessed by no other cutters, and which 
makes their cutting accurate and easy. They are very strong 
machines, as the weight of iron is disposed just where needed and 
left off where it would be superfluous, thus making them exceed- 
ingly strong without excessive weight. 

These machines are recommended and sold by all reliable 
dealers in printers’ goods everywhere, or can be had direct from 
the manufacturer by addressing him at 328 Vine street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. If you are intending to purchase a cutter, 
investigate the merits of the Paragon machines. 
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CASTING ROLLERS. 


The following in relation to improvements in the method of 
casting printers’ rollers, adopted by the well-known firm of Bing- 
ham, Daley & O'Hara, New York City, will no doubt prove of 
interest to our readers : 

Till within a few years ago, the only method of casting rollers 
was by the use of separate iron or brass molds, and in large roller 
factories, where a large number are cast, the labor of handling 
these molds has been immense. In the process of casting and 
drawing a roller, each mold had to be handled from four to six 
times, and if only one hundred rollers a day were made, the labor 
was equal to the handling of from four to six hundred molds. 

To simplify the work and obtain better results was the desire of 
Mr. L. K. Bingham, then doing business under the title of Samuel 
Bingham’s Sons, and he had many long conversations over the 
matter with his brother Millard, now in business for himself in 
Chicago, the result being the patenting of a machine by the latter 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The claims that were patented were in general terms these : 
An apparatus consisting of an oscillating and revolving cylinder 
provided with mold tubes and having a removable bottom or base 
plate, and further provided with means of filling the cylinder with 
steam and hot and cold water. 

The patent for this apparatus was, a short time after its issue, 
transferred to Mr. L. K. Bingham, and the apparatus was by him, 
some years after, improved by the addition of a dish-shaped supple- 
mental bottom (No. 342,420, May 25, 1886), in place of the //a/ one 
in the old patent. By means of this dish-shaped bottom, an open 
space was formed underneath the bottom ends of all the tubes in 
the cylinders, and composition was thus conveyed to the bottom of 
every mold by pouring it down through eazy one of the tubes (pre- 
ferably the center one), or forcing it in through the gutter provided 
in the ‘‘supplemental bottom” or base plate, and thence up 
through the molds until they were full, expelling the air before it 
as it advanced, and forming perfect rollers. 

These machines were a perfect success from the first day they 



























































SMALL ROLLER DEPARTMENT IN THE FACTORY OF MESSRS. BINGHAM, DALEY & O'HARA. 


September 26, 1876 (No. 182,547, United States patents). This 
apparatus consisted of a cylinder with two heads; the cylinder 
containing the mold tubes which were secured to holes in the two 
heads. This cylinder, the original of ‘‘the mold cylinder of 
ordinary construction,” noticed on page 547 of the March number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, was both “oscillating” and ‘‘ revolving” ; 
‘oscillating’ for the purpose of bringing it from a perpendicular 
to a horizontal position for the purpose of oiling the molds and 
‘for the purpose of 


’ 


inserting the roller stocks, and ‘‘ revolving 
bringing one mold after another under the spout of the kettle con- 
taining the melted composition. It also had a ‘‘removable bot- 
tom” or base plate that closed up the bottom ends of all the tubes 
or molds. It also had openings to let in hot water or steam to 
warm up the molds before pouring, and cold water afterward to 
cool the rollers quickly, and was also provided with trunnions on 
its sides by which it hung in slotted standards, and was slung from 
a perpendicular to a horizontal position, and vce versa. When the 
rollers were cooled solid the ‘‘ removable bottom” was loosened 


and the rollers drawn out, 





were used, some five or six years ago, and all work turned out by 
Messrs. Bingham, Daley & O'Hara for that length of time on rollers 
for the great variety of treadle presses, has been done in them. 

During the past two or three years, they have been engaged in 
building apparatuses to cast all their large work for cylinder 
presses, and are now every day turning out rollers for such presses, 
unequaled in beauty and unapproached in economy of time, being 
able to fill and empty a cylinder containing twenty large rollers 
inside of an hour. 

They have at the present time over thirty of the cylinders in 
active operation, and have more building, and have invested in 
them over ten thousand dollars. 

The casting of rollers in these machines is simplicity itself, 
over twenty molds being filled in less than five minutes and emptied 
in fifteen more. The whole cylinder full is cast in one operation, 
with no more labor than the opening and closing of a valve; any 
tube not required to be filled is shut off with a plug. As stated, 
these improvements are secured by patents, and all infringements 
on them will be attended to in course of time, 

















THE HAMILTON-BOSS CASE. 


We herewith present a diagram of a case, the idea of Mr. Henry 
R. Boss, and made by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, which, it is claimed, possesses many 
advantages over the one now in general use. 

It will be seen that the ¢, 7 and w boxes are reduced in size 
one-third— which the usual proportions of a font of body-type 
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of the firm are expert chemists, and superintend personally 
all the various processes in the manufacture of their products 
They also see to it that no ink leaves their place until it has 
been thoroughly tested and proven as to color and working 
qualities. 

Messrs. Ault & Wiborg have in their establishment at this time 
forty mills, 
per hour. 


with a capacity of one thousand pounds finished goods 


Their lithographic colors are all ground on porphyry 


stone rolls, and they have the capacity 





=] for a large product. All their other 
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6 7 mills are chilled-iron rolls Every- 
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thing in the establishment is the best 


and .most approved, yet the proprie 
tors are constantly on the lookout for 
The 
and 


anything used to 
the 


| is one of the latest improved 200-horse 


new. power 


drive mills other machinery 
power Hamilton-Corliss engines. 
Auit 


through- 


The productions of Messrs. 
se & Wiborg 


the 


known 
breadth of 


are well 


out length and the 


2 AND 3 EM 
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land. They are used more or less by 








nearly all the experienced and exten- 














will readily admit of —so that the three occupy only the space now 
given to the cand m. This allows the / to take the box formerly 
alloted to the #, the old ¢-box being converted into four receptacles 
for the thin spaces, for which only three boxes are usually allowed 
in the present case. The en-quad is brought to the immediate 
right of the thick spaces, and is replaced by the colon and semi- 
colon. In this manner all the spaces are brought immediately 
under the hand—an advantage which will be highly appreciated 
by the careful compositor on good bookwork. It may be said that 
this arrangement will save from one-sixth to one-fifth of the time 
spent in justification where careful spacing is required, and will 
add at least ten per cent to the amount of the compositor’s perform- 
ance. As the case is now, the right hand travels an unnecessary 
two feet or more for every en-quad or thin space used. The gain 
is proportionately greater in distribution. 

The three boxes left vacant above the 4 and ¢ can be utilized 
for any sorts now in the upper case that are frequently used. Or, 
better still, the upper third of the e-box may be cut off and divided, 
the fi put in the place of the // (which is rarely used), and we 
will then have six boxes for as many logotypes. 

As stated, these cases are manufactured by the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, to whom all orders should be addressed, and 
who will cheerfully furnish information as to prices, etc. 


AULT & WIBORG. 


The full-page advertisement of the above firm appears in 
another part of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. This firm is 
composed of Mr. L. A. Ault and Mr. F. B. Wiborg. 


tlemen have been associated in business as printing-ink manufact- 


These gen- 
urers for eleven years. Their business, which is among the largest 
in the United States, was built up, as the saying goes, from 
nothing ; which, translated, means that from a very small begin- 
ning they have succeeded, by energy, honesty, and business tact 
and talent, in building up a business in eleven years which ranks 
with the best and oldest in this great country. 

The manufactory of Messrs. Ault & Wiborg is, within itself, a 
most complete exposition of the business in which they are engaged. 
They are manufacturers of all grades of printing and lithographic 
inks, varnishes, dy colors, etc., and for the purposes of the business 
have a very extensive plant, composed of the most modern 
machinery and appliances throughout. They make all their own 
dry colors, including lampblack as well as the oils, varnishes, 
etc., used in their productions, and also their packages (barrels, 


kegs, cans, etc.) in which their goods are put up. Both members 








sive consumers of printing and_ litho- 
graphic inks, and these they offer as 
reference to any seeking information concerning their manu 
factures. : , 
THE SHIPMAN ENGINE. 
Herewith is presented a cut, and in this issue appears an 
The 


Shipman has been on the market for several years, but, as now 


advertisement of the Shipman Automatic Steam Engine 


built, is very greatly improved over what it was three years ago, 
ys J , f 
The 


manufacturers claim for it eight thoroughly proven facts, namely 


and is a radically different and greatly superior machine 


‘‘ First, you can be 
your own engineer ; 
second, economy in 
the use of fuel; third, 
automatic in its 
water and fuel sup- 
fourth, it con- 
the 


ply ; 
sumes only 
amount of fuel it re- 
quires for the power 
fifth, 


out its own fire and 


taken ; puts 


relights it when 
more power is re- 
the 
moment the work is 


quired ; sixth, 





done the expense stops; seventh, its fuel has no dust, and its fire 
never has to be drawn ; eighth, if you have only one hour's work 
to do, you can get up steam pressure of one hundred pounds, do'the 
hour's work, put out the fire, and the consumption of fuel will not 
exceed one hour seven or ten minutes, at a cost not to exceed 
three or five cents per horse power.” Kerosene is the fuel used 

Mr. R. D. Garden, the manager, informs us that there have 
been over one hundred of these engines sold since December 15, 
three-fourths of them going into printing offices. If you are con- 
templating purchasing power for your office, send for catalogue, 
containing full description, sizes, prices, testimonials, etc., which 
will be sent upon application to the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
291 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a complete line of samples of 
their fans from Cosack & Co., Buffalo, New York 


advertising, fans are becoming quite popular for summer use, and 


As a means of 


a person who could not be suited from the samples of this firm 
would be too exacting to be pleased by anything 








P. Rosback, 338 to 
It isa heavy, solid and thoroughly 
and virtually as 


The above machine is manufactured by F. 
342 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
well-built machine, having all the advantages 
simple as the celebrated Rosback Foot-Power Perforator, of which 
there are hundreds in use, and which is familiar to all binders. 
The machine is entirely automatic, makes any number of perfora- 
tions in a sheet and lays the sheets in a pile without the attention 
of the operator further than feeding the machine. The same 
number of sheets may be perforated at a time as with the foot- 
power, say four or five heavy sheets. It will perforate as fast as 
the operator can handle the paper. The number of perforations 
in a sheet and the distance between each perforation is regulated 
by the number of dogs and the distance between each dog on the 
side of the large wheel on top of the cut; 
accurately that if you run the same sheet the second time through 
When spaces 
they 
are made by simply separating the sliding plates the same as in the 
Rosback Foot-Power Perforators. 

In addition to his foot-power and power perforators Mr. Ros- 


these dogs operate so 
the machine the needles will enter the same holes. 
between perforations are required, such as for checks, etc., 


back manufactures a 10-inch hand perforator and also index and 
Circulars, etc., descriptive of his machines will be 


See advertisement elsewhere. 


corner cutters. 
sent on application. 


COLT’S ARMORY PRESSES. 


The following letter, recently received by Mr. John Thomson, 

manufacturer of these celebrated presses, explains itself : 
MELBouRNE, February 19, 1889. 
Tr. Yohn Thomson, 143 Nassau street, New Vork City : 

Dear Str,—We have pleasure in informing you that the Colt’s Armory 
printing presses have been awarded the ovZy first award for platen printing 
machines, and in addition have received a ‘special mention,’’ being the 
only platen machines so honored. 

The exhibit of printing machinery from England, France, 
the United States was very complete, nevertheless we are convinced that the 
honors secured by your machines were fully earned and deserved. 

Medal and certificate awarded at exhibition will be forwarded when they 
Delay is anticipated, as the order to print has not yet been given. 
Cowan & Co. 


Germany and 


reach us. 

Yours very truly, Signed 
Not satisfied with his success in Australia, Mr. Thomson is 
looking for new fields to conquer, and is making an exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition, for which he expects to leave the latter part 
of May. THE INLAND PRINTER predicts for the Colt’s Armory 


press further honors at the coming Paris exhibition. 
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PPRENTICES who aim to become skilled workmen will be 4 
glad to learn of an opportunity to secure a copy of the ‘‘ American i 
Printers’ Specimen Exchange”? at the cost of binding. Acknowledged to be a q 
most powerful medium for the cultivation of taste and acquirement of 
knowledge of good printing. E D. H. McCL U: RE, Buffalo, New York. 


VERY PRINTER should have a copy a “DI AGR AMS OF 
IMPOSITION,” and ‘“*THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 
Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, 96 Clinton avenue, 
Albany, N.Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. Agents wanted in every town. 








OR SALE—A lever-cut Longley Mailer, 13¢-inch label, new. 
Will sell low for cash. Address ‘‘ MAILER,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— 
of the best for weekly newspaper in South Dakota. 
GEO. B. RANSHAW, Roscoe, South Dakota. 


Newspaper outfit, first-class in every respect. One 


Write at once to 





OR SALE—$10,000 capital required; a general job printing 

office; business established on a paying basis, not local customers in 
every state. Good reasons for selling. Address ‘STICK AND RULE,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 

numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone 
sending them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if pre- 
ferred. 


ANTED-—A sober, reliable young man of ten years’ country 

experience, would like a position on some good newspaper offering 
chances for promotion. Am athorough compositor, and have done editorial 
work with: success. Address “ T.,’”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR S: ALE Job Printing Office. One of the em equipped 
medium sized job offices in a city of 100,000 inhabitants in Ohio; doing a 
nice business ; established nine years; reason for selling, death of proprietor ; 
liberal terms to responsible buyer. Address ‘C. R. J.’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


$1,500 





will buy a half interest in a newly established printing 
office doing a good business. $1,500 down and $1,500 on mortgage 


will ¢ uy the business, as proprietor wished to de vote his time toa publication. 
Population of city 75, 000, 


Address ‘ RN,’ 


‘EASTE * care annealed cst 


WANTED. 


in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SE aoe 


REDUCER and om... DRYER 
in the World. 


Those 








Warranted 
- “ 4 
NK 


Pasewt Dee. 6, HER, 
peat sa. 


Directions for Use: 
Remove all skin from ink 

gg aie in can, then pour in about a 
spoonful of Inkoleum, and mix thoroughly to consistency desired. Thin for 
cold room; thicken for warm room or sticky rollers. Any press can be 
started up without washing the rollers, upon which it can be worked clear, 
free and easy on any kind of paper the coldest morning in winter, regardless 
of fire, or the hottest day in summer, by simply putting a few drops of 
Inkoleum on the rollers with the fingers. 

Printing or Lithographic Inks of any color or stiffness can be reduced 
quickly without in the least impairing the color. For fine tint work Inkoleum 
works miracles, as it makes the ink cover charmingly, and dries quickly. No 
spreading of jobs necessary, and urgent work of any kind can be delivered 
immediately without off-setting. On rollers it xever drées, but preserves their 
suction, life and elasticity. Inkoleum is a perfect ‘‘cure-all,’’ and saves 
double its cost every day in the year, and makes pressmen do better work. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Testimonials from all parts of the 
world to prove these assertions. Price, half-pound bottles, 50cents. Forsale 
by all typefounders, wholesale paper and printers’ supply houses; or, it will 
be sent anywhere in the United States, express paid, for 75 cents. 


Put up only by ELECTRINE MANUF’G CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
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WE WANT YOU and every other Printer | O K N OW 


that the “Perfected Prouty” is the best Job Press made. Such a claim we know, 








and ycu know, is common, but we make this claim because every printer using the 


“Perfected Prouty” pronounces it the best, and these are 


THE REASONS WHY 


It is not an old-style press under a new name, but a modern press, built from original 





designs to meet the requirements of the printer. Old ideas of construction have been 
discarded, and the ‘Perfected Prouty” is absolutely free from grinding cams and 


powerful springs, rubbing or sliding motions, thump, pound, noise and rattle. 


THE "PERFECTED PROUTY’ PRESS 


is so constructed that speed and durability combined with excellence of the work pro- 





duced, and smoothness of operation are its characteristic features. In these particulars 
this press is Perfection, and its claims to superiority are based upon solid facts. Investi- 


gate these claims and you will be forced to admit that the “ Perfected Prouty ”’ 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


We sell the “Perfected Prouty”’ on its merits; guarantee full satisfaction, and will 





ship one on trial to any responsible firm. Any printer wanting a Job Press should 
acquaint himself with the new features and valuable meriis of the “ Perfected Prouty.” 


Descriptive Pamphlet mailed on application. 


GEO.W. PROUTY & CO. ‘czo%scnce’ BOSTON, MASS. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S “THE Opp Vienin.’e 
PATENT COMPOSITION ! = 


FOR PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; it does not S ; } ia 
“skin over” on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. Sold in i 
quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced, 


ROLLER CASTING A SPECIALTY. 











| 
Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK— Superior | 
to all others, all colors. In 1 lb., % Ib. and ¥ Ib. packages. | 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


= nnn om => 
Mesees pean METS | FS 








Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat’ Cases, etc. 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 


EAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS 





45 Maiden Lane, New York. | 
| 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc , | 
and Implements, Guaranteed as represented. 


PELLET ELLE TYEE YET TT EET 





*** PUBLISHED BY::- 


|THE F. TUCHFARBER Co., 
N. E. Corner Court and Sycamore, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. | SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Size 24x35, mounted on Canvas and Stretcher. Elegant 3-inch Hard Wood 
Frame. Price, $12.00, complete. 
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BOOK OF INSTRUCTION *** THE NEW--- 


we SOREW ADJUSTING GAUGE PIN, 
PGPAVING ~——— wimseninc toned 


— 
— 





= Le & ze s=—= = 





g WITH SPRING TONGUE. 


Covered by Patents issued March 23, 1875, May 17, 1881, and two 
other Patents pending. Protection in Europe. 





GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 





—————————— This Gauge Pin speaks for itself. It suggests at once hair- 
breadth adjustment. It can be applied to the tympan as readily 
| as any pin, and when pushed home will give a firm resistance. 
The gauge-head is held in close contact with the tympan, so 
that sheets cannot feed between. The gauge can be moved at 
any time to correct the position of the sheet without marring 
the tympan as no teeth are required to hold it. 

It will be noticed that two small nuts, movable by the fore- 
finger, are shown in the cut. One of these slides the screw-bar 
backward and forward and‘adjusts the gauge. The other, the 
rear nut, is used merely as a check-nut. In ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, however, this check-nut will not be needed, 
as the pin is so constructed as to make its use practically un- 
necessary. 

The pin is provided with the indispensable spring tongue in 
an improved form, and facilities will be had for obtaining extra 
tongues when required at a reasonable price. The article is 
made in every way perfect, with finely ground points and care- 
| fully fitted parts, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

FOR SALE ONLY DY | All parts come within the height of a pica quad. 
Three in a set,—Price, 75c. per Set,—with tongues. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. | hile nen nb oe 
E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane St., NEw YorK. 


For Sale by Leading Supply Houses and Typefounders. 


A book for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 


Inscriptions, showing how to learn engraving, the kind 


of tools to use, and how to use them. With full in- 
structions and illustrations. Contains also a synopsis 
of the different branches, and general information on 


engraving. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS BY MAIL. 


==> CHICAGO. == 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ey 
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Sie DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


















Ses es—2seS2SeS2Se5e5 
i 


—AGENTS :——_——__— 
F. WESEL & CO. 
1x Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 








J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 











SSSS5S5S55 Ss SSSS5555 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
46% FEDERAL STREET. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


































Paper. =~ 








Ff. P. Elhott & Co., 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 


Chicago. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
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The Union Type Foundry, 
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NEW 


JOB FACES,== 
ORNAMENTS 
nnn BORDERS. 


SEND FOR LATE SPECIMEN SHEETS. 


(‘P) ITH Expert Designers and Cutters, we are enabled 


constantly to supply the Trade with New and 


Artistic Designs in Type, Ornaments, etc. 


SOLE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW STYLE LIBERTY JOB PRESSES. 


337 & 339 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M. C. M. A., 1887. 


——— 


THE nm... HANSEN 
improvea Pll-Hole Perforating Machine 


in 















ing run 





y other machine, be 











This is my New Pin-Hole P 


has many advant: 
perforate a sheet 


ouie-fourth the time of an 
by hand or steam power. 


excellent feature i 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


| 201 VINE STREET, - 














JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


imkINoIS PALPER company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER, 


ETC., ETC. 


181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


ee 


coNINNA TYPE FOUNDRY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AND=-—— 








Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE-PRINTING-INKS 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








( ( * pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD-CUT INKS for magazine and 


illustrated catalogue work, and for the appearance of our Inks refer to the following publica- 


tions, which are printed with our Inks: 








CENTURY MAGAZINE, - - - - - Theo. L. De Vinne & Co, 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, - - = «= Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. 
COSMOPOLITAN, - = © © © « © © JL J, Little & Co. 
e%e AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, - ~ - Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Co. e%e 
(ee J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., ~~ & « = « = Se ak 
A|| AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, - ° - New York. | 
We A. S. BARNES & CO., School Publications, - = - = New York. We 
vee AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO. - - - - - - New York. Se. 
oe D. APPLETON & CO., - © = © «© «© «© «« New York. eee 
J. J. LITTLE & CO., : -— = -— - -« » & New York. 
BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, - - - — - Washington. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - - - = Washington. 








We are exporting our Inks in large quantities to England and Australia, where they are preferred 
to foreign inks, for the reason that our Black Inks are brilliant and enduring; they do not change 
their color or fade from age, and superior results are obtained from our Colored Inks. 

We can exactly duplicate the quality, tack and drying properties of any ink, no matter how long 
a time has elapsed since it was used, as we carefully preserve our formulas, which are the result of 
many years of experience. 

Our Inks are ground in the latest and most approved mills, and we do not hesitate to say that, 


by comparison, they will be found the j/imest and freest from grit of any inks in the market. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS: 





HORACE DODD, 5a si - <s i. 5 oats Boston. |||| J. & A. McMILLAN, .. - is - . .. St. Johns, N. B. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, si = a Richmond, Va. |||} JOHNSTON & CO., e xe a sts .. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Cc. J. CARY &CO., .. = A s si .. .. Baltimore. |||) GAZETTE JOURNAL Co., = ‘i ss .. Hastings, Neb. 
ED. PERRY & CoO., ae . te ne .. Charleston, S.C. | H. DREW & BRO., si - re ie .. Jacksonville, Fla. 
JUL. MEYER, .. a oe i ee is .. New Orleans. | W.G, JOHNSTON & CO., - rp ae Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLARKE & COURTS, .. . v * Ne .. Galveston. II J. H. MILLS & CoO., - - aie .. «. Washington, D.C. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., .. = Fy Bert -» « Chicago. HH LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO., .._.. .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDRY, ois oe oi 3 Chicago. | E. H. HUTCHINSON, .. Se eis se i Buffalo, N. Y. 
GWATKIN & SON .. -s ro sé ba .. Toronto, Can. Hy REED & GOODMAN, - + wee .. San Francisco, Cal, 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO. .... .._...._- Montreal. Hi ee ee eee mn 

E. T. MARLER, BS sie >. oe - es London, England. 

COWAN & CO, iw tae 

















ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 











—And— 


LITHOGRAPHIC 








AND VMARNISHES. 


Office, 210 Olive St., t. Louis, Mo. 








W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 





H. E. MEap, Pres'’t. A. T. HopGe, Sec’y. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 







LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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DEARING “ALL-BRASS” GALLEY. 


1888. 





PATENTED APRIL 17, 
No Wood, No Screws, No Rivets, No Plating, Nothing but 
Hard-Rolled, Solid Brass, making the 


STIFFEST GALLEY EVER MADE! 












Prices: Single Galley, $2.00; Double Galley, $2.75. 












WE MAKE THEM. 






HOW 
. 













A 






END VIEW OF OUR ‘“ ALL-BRASS"’ GALLEY. 





The bottom of our galley (A) is made of extra-hard rolled brass of the finest 
quality, of three-to-pica or four point thickness (or what is known among 
metal dealers as No. 18 wire gauge thickness), and the side and end braces, o1 
reinforce (B), are formed from the same piece as the bottom. 

The sides. or upright facing strips (C), are formed of nonpareil rule brass, 
held rigidly in its place by the brace formed from the bottom. 

Our peculiar method of construction produces a strong, solid and durable 
galley, by a cold process of manufacture, so that the hard and elastic temper 
of the brass need not be lost, thus giving the necess: iry rigidity and strength 
to resist any strain that may be brought upon it. 













—— ADDRESS — 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
115-117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 
ALSO FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








PE-E.. 


















ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY- TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 





Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 
Imposing Stones, etc. 


DEALERS IN SECOND-~HAND MACHINERY. 





IMPORTERS OF 


CERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 









FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


CHICAGO. 






















WOOD TYPE «+ NEW FACES. 


WE MAINTAIN our superior finish on our Wood Type 
reduced prices. Send for specimen sheets of new faces. 

OUR MANUFACTURES include regular goods and the latest improve- 
ments in cases, stands, cabinets, labor-saving reglet and furniture, imposing 
tables, proof presses, galleys, letter boards, standing galleys, dry racks, job 
sticks, roller frames, le — and slug racks, mallets, planers, miter boxes, quoins, 
cutting sticks, etc. 

OUR NEW PRODUCTS include: Skeleton Steel Furniture for blank 
work, Ruled Mahogany Blocks for fine cut and color work, Steel Rule for 
poster work, Steel Bearers for job presses, Steel Composing Rules in sets 
at 12 cents each), and the Acme Distributing Block for loosening up metal 
type without injuring it. 

WE SELL Metal Type, 
generally. 

General Agents for the Eckerson Web Press; new sizes in preparation. 
Also in Eastern, Middle_and Southern States for the Jones-Gordon Press and 
Leader Cutter. 

Circulars of new goods and list of second-hand machinery on application. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 
THE ROSBACK 
Has many points of 


IMPROVED 
superiority 


over other Machines. 






and sell it at 






Press and Printers’ Machinery and Tools 


Inks, 
























42° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 










F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
338, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTING, 
INKS eee 











Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 





and Photogsravure. 








— 


AWS 





Rss ABs 


Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 




















eseSleslesles 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. f\ather’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 


[Ice improved Two-Revolution Press 


-FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK —-- 
= BOTH HAND AND POWER. 








« BN: ae e 





























Tts Distinctive Features are 


mee a7 ASE OF RUNNING, 

! UNRIVALED INK DISTRIBUTION, 

PERFECT 
THROW-OFF, 


CONVENIENCE OF 
GETTING AT FORM, 


A) OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 
) A BICELLENT 
i! REGISTER 










Send for 
Testimonials from 
Users, 
and Price List. 








THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO., 64 Federal St, Boston, Mass 









THE INLAND PRINTER. 







GENERAL Book BINDER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 








FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341~351 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 







Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 
EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 







% 











Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
solicited. 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


















Otto Gas Engine Works, © “= NSW StYEE 
ORDON: PRESS. 


= 





SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 



















Braneh Offieg—130 Washington St., Qhicago | 







—> = 0VER 20,000 IN USE=== 
























Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X 17 IOX15, QXI3 & 8 x2 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. 






(INSIDE THE CHASE), 














SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7,10, 15, 25 HORSEPOWER. 


alanine GORDON PRESS WORKS 


Guaranteed msume 2 Ty OTHER GAS ENGINE 
"Per Gent LESS GAS than ANY ome Tm SAME WORK. No. g9 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, 








+> — Buffalo, N. Y. 


zk kkk 


THE - DiIAmonb. 


MOST RAPID AND BEST CUTTER 


MADE 


Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 


zkkekk* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. —-¢~— ~~ 


x kekk 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, - CHICAGO. 





THE GOLDING JOBBER 


EXCELS IN SPEED, STRENGTH, INK DISTRIBUTION, COMPACTNESS 


AND ECONOMY 


id 


POWER. 


3 





The GOLDING JOBBER will be sent to responsible 
parties subject to 30 days’ trial, to be returned at 
manufacturers’ expense if not as represented. 


A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


Office of H.O. SHEPARD & CO., 
Printers of “THE INLAND PRINTER.” 
Chicago, Jan. 17, 1889. 

Gentlemen,—We have the Golding 
Jobber at work, and it is all you claim 
for it. We have six different makes of 
job presses, all beautiful specimens of 
mechanism ; yours is equal to any. We 
are perfectly satisfied with the press, 


and if we wrote volumes we could not | 


say more in its favor. 
Yours truly, 
H. O. SHEPARD & CO. 





FURTHER COMMENDATION. 


To say that | am pleased with the 
Jobber would be a mild way of express- 
ing it. It is simply immense. | have done 
all kinds of work, from a single line to 
a half-sheet poster (two impressions), 
using six lines of wood type at one im- 


| pression, filling a screw chase to its 


utmost capacity. The ease with which 


| the press ran with this form and heavy 


impression was certainly astonishing. 
The fountain and brayer are in my es- 
timation the acme of perfection, while 
the impression regulators and throw-off 
can't be beat. The ease in making ready, 
the rapidity of operation, and stillness 
in running, are points in the Golding 
Jobber not to be overlooked. 

C. C. JUDD, Plainville, Ct. 
Sept. 3, 1888. 





No. 7, 10x15 in. ” 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 6, 8x12 in. inside chase, 


12x18 in. inside chase, $350. 
No. 9, 16 x 21 in. = cy 450. 


Each Press furnished with patent Impression Regulators and Throw-Off. 


Send for complete Press and Tool Catalogue. 





GOLDING & CO., Manufacturers, FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. DAYTON, OHIO, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE C. LL. HAWES CoO. 


AQUEDUCT MILLS, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
178 Monroe Street, 101 & 1083 Walnut St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. | + CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TH INLAND GU 


NO NOISE. Easy of Operation. . NO JAR. Adjustment Perfect. 


MANUFACTURED FOR 


THE Cc. Dain HAWES CO. 


———— IN USE NOW IN ——— 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; Dayton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, III. 





CALL ON US, OR WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 





